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Rationalization 


industry has there been such keen analy- 
sis and research carried on as to what are 
the causes for our business breakdown. 

This research and analysis from effects back 
to causes has developed the fact that the busi- 
ness breakdown is attributable in the main to 
lack of good management. In a word, rationaliza- 
tion of business and commerce means good man- 
agement, and good management means efficient, 
honest, adequate, capable and competent leader- 
ship for commerce and industry. 

There has also appeared out of this analysis 
and research a conclusion that what we first need 
to-day is stabilization of prices, and there is no 
question about the warrant of that conclusion. 

However, the discussion now appears to center 
upon which should come first—rationalization or 
stabilization. 

To our lay mind, the first outstanding demand 
in business to-day is for good managers and 
capable, competent, honest leadership in our cor- 
porations, both financial and commercial. We 
base this conclusion upon the fact that all at- 
tempts of stabilization—and some very worthy 
efforts have been made in that direction—have 
broken down because of the lack of decisive, com- 
petent, adequate personnel of management in 
those divisions of industry that have attempted 
to rectify their profitless operations. 

We believe, therefore, that there can be no 
return of profit to industry until the personnel of 
management of our industrial corporations has 
been thoroughly re-organized. There isn’t an in- 
dustry of any account in the United States that 


‘ EVER before in the history of American 


or Stabilization 


hasn’t its trade associations and institutes which 
have been gathering the data and statistics of 
these various industries, compiling them care- 
fully and furnishing the information to guide the 
various industries in the adoption of remedial 
profit-making operations. 

However, due to the fact that the rationaliza- 
tion of industry has not been seriously under- 
taken yet, and the production managers, who are 
responsible for the overproduction which has 
broken down our profitable business structure, 
are still in the saddle and have the power of de- 
cision and are still determined to exhaust every 
scheme and stratagem which they can devise, 
including price-cutting and below-cost selling, in 
order to keep a volume of tonnage flowing to 
their overproducing mills and factories, makes 
any attempts at stabilization futile. 

Therefore, in our judgment, the rationalization 
of industry should have precedence over any plans 
for stabilization. 

As concrete evidence, let us cite the cement 
industry, which, to-day, is in a total profit-making 
collapse. No more efficacious trade institute has 
been set up than in the cement industry. All the 
basic facts of production and consumption are 
available to every producer of that industry. De- 
mand is now down to about 65 per cent of the 
potential supply. 

Quoting from an article in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of Thursday, July 30, 1931, in a column and 
a half under the caption of “Cement Price War 
Still On” is the following: 

“Inventories at year’s low but secret conces- 

sions unsettle trade.” 
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Secret concessions in price continually being 
made not only stultifies any inventory demand, 
but also conipels the prolongation of profitless 
operations for the entire industry. 

What is needed? 

New management in the various divisions of 
the cement industry—managers who have the 
capacity and ability to organize the cement in- 
dustry, and although the consumer demand is but 
65 per cent of the potential capacity, insist and 
stand firm for a profit on every barrel of cement 
that is produced. 

The rationalization of the cement industry will 
settle the price-stabilization situation, and what 
is true of the cement industry applies also to the 
paper industry. 

The trade association and institute figures of 
the paper industry are most reliable in all divi- 
sions. In the kraft paper division for the first 
30 weeks of the current year, the average billings 
are a trifle under 70 per cent of the potential capa- 
city. The potential capacity of the mills report- 
ing is in round figures at the rate of 870,000 tons 
per annum. Therefore, the consuming demand is 
running at the rate of slightly over 600,000 tons 
per annum—a tremendous tonnage on which 
three years ago, the entire industry was making 
a profit, but which to-day due to the lack of hon- 
est, efficient, competent, adequate personnel of 
management, is billed out at no profit to the en- 
tire industry. 

In other words, a huge tonnage of one of our 
irreplaceable natural resources—the forests of 
the country—are being slashed and slushed into 
a product that does not return a thin dime of 
profit on the operations. 

The shame of the situation lies in the fact that 
the merchants, distributors, converters and con- 
sumers of this huge tonnage are one and all de- 
sirous that the mills stabilize their product and 
get a profit on their operations, realizing most 
truly that it is impossible for one division of 
industry to make a profit unless all divisions of 
industry are making a profit. 

Turning from the sulphate division of the paper 
industry to the sulphite division, we find that the 
accursed overproduction of sulphite papers and 
the lack of rationalization in that division of the 
industry is now bearing its profitless fruit. 

Sulphite bonds, book papers, and all sulphite- 
content papers are rapidly approaching the zero 
point in profit and we hear claims made more and 
more frequently of sulphite papers being sold on 
the basis of the 1913 prices. 

It does not take any great amount of erudite 
thinking to point out that the unescapable end 
of the sulphite industry is the bankruptcy court, 
nor does it take any great amount of mental effort 


to point to the remedy which is the dethronement 
of the leaderless management of the sulphite mills 
and replacing them with sane, efficient, honest, 
far-sighted, decisive, good management. Good 
management never contemplates overproduction. 
Good management, when confronted with basic 
problems such as are extant in all industry to- 
day, immediately recognizes the fallacy of them 
and takes the right, true, honorabie initiative to 
eliminate them. 

The function of production is to produce prod- 
ucts but produce them in relationship only to a 
profitable demand for them. Commodities are 
marketed in relationship to their cost. It calls 
for human beings of intelligence and experience 
to determine what the profitable price should be 
and also the maintenance of that price. Prices 
are made by men—hence, the making of prices 
should be committed to characterful, experienced, 
competent, efficient men. 

Hence, our conclusion: until the paper indus- 
try—and for that matter, all other industries in 
the country—equip their various divisions with 
a new personnel qualified to solve the problem of 
profit-making operations and competent to carry 
the same into effect, it will be useless to attempt 
to stabilize prices. Therefore, rationalization of 
industry is the first step in the solution of the 
business depression and when that is accom- 
plished, the stabilization of prices at a profit will 
automatically follow. 





“Dynamic Exhibit for the 
Paper Industry” 


N effort is being made by officials of the 
Century of Progress International Exposi- 
tion to be held in Chicago in 1933 to arrange for 
what is termed “a dynamic exhibit for the paper 
industry,” and a group of representative paper 
men have met with the exposition authorities for 
the discussion of a tentative plan, the operation 
of which will depend upon the co-operation of the 
larger paper manufacturing firms in this country; 
that is, upon the amount of space that may be 
taken by individual paper companies for exhibit 
purposes. 

According to a statement issued to members 
by the American Paper and Pulp Association, the 
exposition authorities will require a guaranty of 
at least sixteen exhibit booths in order to justify 
the contribution on their part of the space neces- 
sary for a dynamic institutional exhibit showing 
the manufacture of paper on a small scale. It is 
requested that members communicate with Gen- 
eral Manager Neal on the subject as soon as 


possible. = 
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With this practical drive, 


power is DELIVERED— 


® From motor to driven machine, without 
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Short-Center Drive delivers required power 
—swiftly and smoothly . . . No gears, no 






















chains, no special shaped belts, no idler 
pulley. The pivoted motor base makes them 
all unnecessary, giving a better, simpler and 
more efficient drive. 

The best of pulleys and belt are used, 
assuring maximum transmitting capacity 
. . . Uniform belt tension is maintained, 
assuring constant speed and constant pull... 
Minimum belt tension is employed, assuring 
long life to belt and bearings. 

Wherever space must be conserved and 
power must be smooth and steady, the 
Rockwoop Drive is your logical choice. In- 


vestigate its many advantages! 
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Papermakers Cannot Neglect 


‘ Colloids 
‘| 


YHE colloid-chemical theory of rosin sizing 

appears to be gaining ground. One need only 
consider the discussions that arise so frequently 
concerning the influence of this or that substance 
when used as adjuncts to rosin and alum. 

It is evident that in colloidal research lies great 
opportunities for scientific progress in paper- 
making. Thomas Graham, a Scotch scientist, who 
was professor of chemistry at London University 
between 1837 and 1855, was the first to call atten- 
tion to the colloids, a class of substances so named 
from their glue-like character, the word being 
formed from two Greek words, kolla—glue, and 
eidos—appearance. He was a forerunner of in- 
vestigations in colloidal chemistry, having been 
the discoverer of dialysis, a practical method of 
separating crystallizable from non-crystallizable 
salts. He also first showed how hard, insoluble 
bodies, such as flint, could be dissolved abundantly 
in water, and converted into a soft jelly. 

Within recent years the principles of colloidal 
activity in relation to papermaking, whether beat- 
ing, formation of the sheet, or sizing, have as- 
sumed great importance in the evolution of the 
art. Apart from the contributions to explana- 
tions of colloidal phenomena made by Lorenz, 
Zsigmondy, Ostwald and other chemists, paper 
technologists like Klemm, Schwalbe and DeCew 
have occupied themselves with problems of pulp 
and paper manufacture in which colloidal chem- 
istry is a factor of importance. 

It is in the preparation and application of rosin 
as a paper sizing that most satisfactory progress 
has been made. In Schwalbe’s studies of the colloid 
chemistry of sizing, he reached the conclusion 
that all substances suitable for the sizing of paper 
were typical colloids which kept their colloidal 
condition indefinitely. He and others had observed 
that in the colloidal state of dispersion, rosin siz- 
ing, glue, waxes, viscose, albumen, starch, and 
mineral sizes like silicic acids and aluminum hy- 
droxide, spread and covered enormous surfaces. 

It was at one time believed that aluminum 
resinate was formed when a solution of paper- 
maker’s alum was brought into contact with milk 
of rosin in the beater, but recent work by Lorenz 
in the colloid chemistry of paper sizing (see THE 
PAPER INDUSTRY for May, 1930) has shown this 
not to be the case. Cellulose bears a charge of 
negative electricity when dispersed in water, as 
does a solution of rosin, rosin milk or rosin soap 
as it is variously called. As is well known, two 


substances bearing similar electrostatic charges 
ordinarily repel each other. However, the mechan- 
ical agitation that is effected in the beater serves 
to mat the rosin and cellulose fibers together 
intimately. Then under the influence of the heat 
of the drying cylinders, the network of fibers are 
covered with an even coating of rosin. The elec- 
trical repulsion between the cellulose and the rosin 
would disrupt this coating after the paper is fin- 
ished and stored, and it does unless a colloid 
charged with positive electricity is added to com- 
pensate for the negative charges present. This is 
where the alum comes in. Aluminum hydroxide 
is a positively charged colloid and holds together 
the rosin and pulp like an “electrostatic cement,” 
as Professor Lorenz puts it in Alexander’s book 
on Colloid Chemistry. 


The Proposed Increase in 


Freight Rates 


f how railroads of the country have made ap- 
plication to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for permission to make a general increase 
of 15 per cent in their freight rates, and the 
American Paper and Pulp Association is now en- 
gaged in canvassing its membership in order to 
ascertain the sentiments of large shippers on the 
plea of the railroads for higher freight rates. 

Many letters have been received from members 
indicating a desire on their part to have the Amer- 
ican Paper and Pulp Association present a state- 
ment to the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
behalf of the paper industry, but the officers of 
the association are disinclined to move in the mat- 
ter or take a definite position, either favoring or 
opposing the appeal of the railroads for more 
remunerative freight rates, until they have before 
them the views of a substantial majority of mem- 
ber mills on the subject. 

This is a reasonable attitude to take and it is 
to be hoped that a large and speedy response will 
be made by mills to the request for expressions 
of opinion as to whether the proposed increase 
should be opposed or supported in whole, or with 
modifications. 

The railroads complain that with unremunera- 
tive freight rates it is difficult to market their 
securities, but it is not clear to those who have 
made a study of the subject whether inadequate 
freight rates is more to blame for the deprecia- 
tion of railroad properties than faulty manage- 
ment, and public sympathy may not favor the 
railroads. 
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Operating Standards in a 
Fine-Paper Mill 


Some Fundamentals That Enter into Control of Manufacture 
By H. M. GRASSELT 


phases of manufacturing has become one of 

the most important factors in management. 
In fact, such control has become imperative to pa- 
per mills, since to-day the margin of profit on most 
of the grades is dangerously small. In many in- 
stances, the slightest deviation from the established 
standards, a little bad luck in processing, etc., may 
mean a loss. 

Control necessitates the introduction of stand- 
ards (production standards, labor standards, etc., 
standardized raw materials and supplies and stand- 
ardized processes). Fundamentals and application 
of these standards are generally well-known and 
therefore will not be treated in detail. 

Control embraces every operation, process and 
activity, and standards serve for comparison to ac- 
tual results. Control, of course, includes also the 
elimination of waste. Basically, both terms are anal- 
ogous. 

It is tomparatively easy to establish a thorough 
control of production, costs and processes. Numer- 
ous details pertaining to such procedure, may to the 
uninitiated look like trifles and waste of efforts. In 
reality, control is just common sense applied to 
principles of economics. Neglect means waste of 
millions of dollars each year. 

The writer will endeavor, to outline in a series of 
articles, the fundamental elements of control and its 
governing principles. Most of the details, no doubt, 
are known to the readers of THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
and are granted to be “nothing new.” This series is 
primarily intended to remind the reader of the large 
number of details he should control, and for compari- 
son to activities in his own organization or, to use 


([) pisses of mane control of all processes and 


the classic expression of two well-known contem- 
poraries, to “check and double-check.” 

It is generally acknowledged, that a papermaker 
who visits another plant, will detect at a casual 
glance many shortcomings within the organization. 
In his own domain, similar improprieties may pre- 
vail unobserved and be taken as part of the routine. 
Very often investigations and surveys disclose an 
astonishing degree of neglect of the simplest princi- 
ples of economics. 


Routine of Control in a Fine-Paper Mill 


Like in cost accounting, for effective control of all 
phases of manufacture, a fine-paper mill is depart- 
mentalized into the following principal centers: rag 
room ; bleach boilers; washers; beaters and jordans; 
paper machines; loft or air drying equipment; cal- 
enders; platers; pasters; sorters; general finishing; 
steam plant; power plant; buildings; millwrights or 
maintenance; general plant. ; 

This departmentalization can be modified, of 
course, to suit local requirements. 

Production and cost control embraces all of these 
departments. If carried out thoroughly and co-ordi- 
nated, considerable savings can be effected, although 
the details look small and insignificant. 


Rag Room 

Here, the most important raw material is pre- 
pared and extreme carefulness must prevail in sort- 
ing and handling. Every fine-paper mill man shud- 
ders at the word “Rubber.” 

Good working conditions and cheerful surround- 
ings create an atmosphere conducive to highest 
efficiency. Therefore, the rag room should receive 
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frequently a coat of white paint; windows must be 
cleaned regularly and the ventilation has to be per- 
fect. Light—natural and artificial—has to be ade- 
quate and properly distributed. This feature de- 
serves special study. 

The following transactions and activities pertain- 
ing to rag room work must be kept under constant 
control: 

Selection of the right materials and their 
purchases at best prices and terms pos- 
sible 

Proper storage 

Production and labor control 

Shrinkages and proper processing of ma- 
terials 

Salvage and disposal of waste materials and 
out-throws 

The purchase of materials devolves upon the pur- 
chasing department. Its details will be discussed in 
a later article. 

When it comes to the selection of materials, the su- 
perintendent and manager should be consulted; the 
quality of rags must conform to the quality of pa- 
pers produced. Skill in the treatment and process- 
ing of rags, of course, means a great deal; proper 
treatment of cotton fiber increases their value and 
utility and reflects in the finished product. Never- 
theless, one cannot expect the impossible and pro- 
duce from old white rags, for instance, a paper that 
equals in every way a sheet made from new un- 
bleached muslin table cuttings. The rag content may 
be there, but how about the pop test, foldings, tensile 
strength and a multitude of other tests the manu- 
facturer has to obtain? 

Gone are the days when a papermaker could chew 
a piece of paper and thereby determine the complete 
analysis of the furnish, percentage of rosin size and 
degrees Beaumé tube sizing, as well as state accu- 
rately the strength and folding qualities of the pa- 
per. The “laboratory” in those days consisted of a 
few strips of litmus paper. 

Sorting 

The baled rags upon their arrival should be 
weighed, provided with tags showing lot number, 
name of shipper, grade, weight and date received 
and then stored away. The individual lots and 
grades should be kept separate and a few bales cut 
open to allow preliminary inspection. The final in- 
spection and customary test of the lot are made on 
the screens. 

Old rags—thirds and blues, No. 1 and No. 2 whites 
and a few other grades—should be sorted at piece 
work rates, if the mill adopts definite standards for 
the individual grades. 

The piece rate worker must get a fair return for 
his increased efforts. Owing to the variation in the 
quality of the respective grades, the piece rate prob- 
lem has to be studied very thoroughly before the 


rate can be established, for it is essential that the 
worker receive a fair reward for his work and the 
employer full value for the money he pays out. The 
rags must be delivered to the boiler free from rubber 
and other foreign and detrimental substances. The 
workman’s endeavor to earn more must never re- ° 
sult in slip-shod work. 

To obtain the desired end in view, three principal 
factors have to be kept in mind; a fair rate, proper 
training and education of help, and continuous in- 
spection and supervision. 

Old rags should be bought with a guarantee to 
yield a certain percentage of usable rags. The 
maximum allowance for tare has been established 
by trade customs and a check thereon is compara- 
tively easy. Any excess of tare over the customary 
percentage should be charged back to the shipper. 

The management should provide the rag room 
foreman with a Standard Rag Test Report Card on 
which to report his findings for each lot. The head 
of the card may contain the following details: grade; 
invoiced; purchase number; number of bales; re- 
ceived weight; invoiced weight; number of bales 
tested; weight and date tested. In individual col- 
umns are entered the quantities of “outthrows,” ar- 
ranged according to grades; viz., blacks, woolens, 
quilts, muss, dust, hoop iron, wire, rope, paper, etc. 
In many mills, most of these items are thrown out 
together into “Muss.” 

The rag room foremen should hand the test card 
promptly to the purchasing department, so that any 
shortages or other matters that require a debit 
memorandum to the purveyor may be attended to 
without delay. 

To better acquaint the rag room foreman with 
trade customs, standards of the various grades, etc., 
the management should give him booklets and 
pamphlets issued on this subject by the waste ma- 
terial dealers’ association. It is better to let him, as 
well as other department heads know all there is to 
know about the work, the commodities they use, etc., 
than to keep them “in the dark.” 


Moisture in Rags 

Another very important, although fréquently 
overlooked detail, is the question of moisture in 
rags. Roofing mills have regular moisture tests, 
but how about the paper mills? Do they make such 
tests or pay attention only when a shipment arrives 
“soaking wet”? Ordinarily, if the material upon 
opening the bales seems to contain the regular 
amount of moisture—that is, appears to be “dry,” 
the shipment is received as being all right. 

It must be emphasized that at present very few, 
if any, old rags are shipped with an excessive mois- 
ture content but they might get wet in transit. At 
any rate, a moisture test is part of the control and 
should be carried out for every incoming lot. 
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Shrinkage 

A thorough knowledge of the exact shrinkage of 
rags is necessary to arrive at accurate manufactur- 
ing costs. An exact determination of the shrinkage 
from the baled stock to the bleach boiler is possible 
by weighing the material. Then there is the shrink- 
age during the process of cooking and another con- 
siderable shrinkage in the washers. Invisible waste, 
as the shrinkages in boilers and washers are called, 
is one of the most difficult problems in fine-paper 
mills. This question will be treated in a later ar- 
ticle under the heading of boilers, washers and 
drainers. 

For labor control, standards for the normal num- 
bers of male and female helpers should be estab- 
lished. Obviously, under normal conditions, these 
standards should be adhered to rigidly. In subnormal 
times, expenditures must be kept at an accurate 
ratio to normal expenditures. 

For best results, storage, equipment and sorting 
tables must be so arranged as to permit a steady 
flow of operations with the least extra handling 
and intrafactory trucking. Sorting tables should be 
arranged systematically in such a way as to leave 
plenty of room for the individual sorter. For pro- 
viding ventilation, cleanliness and lighting, windows 
should be washed frequently. 

There must be definite sorting standards for the 
various grades of old rags and new cuttings. Maxi- 
mum and minimum quantities that.constitute a fair 
day’s labor have to be determined for each grade. 
Piece rates, as mentioned before, have to be fair. 
No manufacturer begrudges an employee a higher 
reward for greater efforts. On the other hand, he 
expects a fair return for his money. Therefore, to 
remain in the picture of the rag room, to be fair to 
themselves and their employer, sorters must give 
a fair day’s work for a fair day’s wage. They must 
sort the rags and not “chew the rag.” 

In buying rags, the buyer should bear in mind, 
that the lowest price does not always mean a sav- 
ing, especially in regard to old rags. In the latter, a 
very low price often means a very low grade that 
requires extra sorting. No mill can take chances 
in sorting rags and the manufacturer of fine-papers 
cannot afford to let objectionable substances, such 
as rubber, oil and grease, dirt, etc., enter into his 
half stuff. 

It happens very often that the saving effected 
through a low purchase price, will be more than off- 
set by the increased, abnormal cost of sorting and 
higher shrinkage. No buyer, of course, should pay 
above the market. 

Buyers often pride themselves on savings effected 
by buying at the lowest prices. If they would oc- 
casionally consult the cost sheets on the processing 
of the respective commodities, they would find that 
instead of expecting to get a medal pinned to their 


chest, a kick would be much more appropriate. 

Control of the few details in the rag room, as out- 
lined, will save the manufacturer considerable 
money. After all, this control is merely a continu- 
ous checking-up of all operations and comparison to 
predetermined standards. 

Aside from a purely technical perfection of proc- 
esses and equipment and intensive reduction or 
elimination of waste, the question of economical 
control of cost and production details has to receive 
no less consideration. 

To carry out a comprehensive control, may entail 
a little extra work but management will be amply 
repaid by higher profits. 





Lubricating Open Gears 
By G. H. OLSON 
Manager Crane and Shovel Div., Link-Belt Company 
PERATORS of cranes, excavating and other 
machinery will find the following home-made 
mixture an especially efficient lubrication for open 
gears: 


White Lead \% Ib. 
Cylinder Oil 1% gal. 
Flake Graphite 1% Ib. 


It will be found that this mixture adheres well to 
the gears and that it can be painted on with a brush, 
as required, at intervals of about five hours. 

The graphite and oil form the lubricating content 
of this mixture. The white lead acts as a binder, 
and keeps the gears from cutting. 

Cup grease may be substituted for the cylinder 
oil. The graphite may be omitted, but it is not ad- 
visable to do so in warm weather. 

Some of the standard gear compounds may be 
used with good results but they have a tendency to 
run off the gears and get in the frictions of ex- 
cavating machinery, usually resulting in a dirty 
machine. However, most of these compounds may 
be obtained in grades that are suitable for use in 
various temperatures. 

The white lead mixture may be made heavier for 
warm weather by using less oil or grease in propor- 
tion to the quantity of Flake Graphite. 

Above all, keep all moving parts properly lubricated 
for increased life and efficiency. 

<p - 


Progress will march if we hold an abiding faith in 
the intelligence, the initiative, the character, the 
courage, and the divine touch in the individual. We 
can safeguard these ends if we give to each indi- 
vidual that opportunity for which the spirit of 
America stands. We can make a social system as 
perfect as our generation merits and one that will be 
received in gratitude by our children.—Herbert 
Hoover. 
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prey Money 


“the other side of the world lives.” But interest 

becomes education in times of depression, since 
it is then that more of human nature is laid bare and 
ingenuity becomes more clearly visible. 

Last winter I took a brief whirl at being one of 
the “unemployed” myself. For the three days of Fri- 
day, Saturday and Sunday, late in December I per- 
mitted my beard to grow, dressed in the oldest and 
shabbiest clothes I could find, and with 35 cents in 
‘my pocket struck out to live among the “down-and- 
outers” for four nights and three days—leaving 
home Thursday night to return Monday morning. 
That is an experience I would heartily recommend to 
anyone who is still under the delusion that every one 
out of a job is a “bum,” or who clings to Mr. Ford’s 
philosophy that it is better to pay ten men $7.50 a 
day than 20 men $3.75 a day. Any man with average 
powers of observance will learn more (in four or five 
nights—and on 35 cents) than he could possibly 
learn from twice the amount of time devoted to the 
study of statistics, reports or briefs. 

Being out of a job—with no money and no pros- 
pect of making any—is an enlightening experience 
to say the least. To feel the pangs of hunger gnawing 
at your vitals, then inadvertently step in front of a 
bakery with all its hot, pungent odors is, shall we say 
—another “enlightening experience.” To start out 
purposely to “pan-handle” one hundred citizens for 
such dribblings of money as they may feel inclined 
to bestow and then, after you have checked up your 
experience and found upon analysis that the $2.10 
you have in your pocket came from folks whom you 
just knew were nearly as badly in need as yourself 
is still another “enlightening experience.” It is truly 
something to ponder—this giving on the part of 
folks who themselves need the money, and the with- 
holding of help by men who are in better-than-aver- 
age circumstances. 

My experience of last winter was so interesting 

_and illuminating that I have recently come from an- 
other week spent in the same way. I wanted to learn, 
first hand, the difference in not only the physical 
set-up of the down-and-outers (between caves dug in 
piles of refuse or dens under Chicago’s Wacker Drive, 
and the open-air, star-lit hovels of summer time) 
but the difference, if any, in the mentality of the men. 


T is always interesting to learn, first hand, how 


I found this difference: while the number of unem- 
ployed men had been greatly reduced (due, doubtless, 
to their ability to get out of town, as well as to find 
work) the mental reaction to our continued depres- 
sion was decidedly more bitter. Last winter, the un- 
employed and uncared for were constantly “making 
the best of it,” the last man of them looking forward 
to warmer weather and to spring when “things 
would open up.” Now, the consensus of opinion among 
these men seems to be: “This summer is just like last 
summer—everything is going to open up in the fall” 
—but they neglect to state which fall. Men with 
families are particularly bitter at the protracted stay 
of depression. And I may say that when one takes 
his place in the breadline (maintained by one of 
Chicago’s bootleggers) and sees ahead of him a man 
of about 40 years, with a six or seven year old daugh- 
ter clinging to his hand—and that little girl so 
hungry as to dart after the piece of free bread she 
had accidently dropped very much in the fashion of 
a terrier after a rat—one cannot help but wonder if 
the Federal Government might not very well under- 
take vast programs of reforestation, irrigation, high- 
way construction, and so forth, during times like 
these. The writer most decidedly is not in favor of 
unemployment doles, “work insurance” or other pan- 
aceas; but to get down with the folks who formerly 
were self-respecting citizens but who now are en- 
forced objects of charity, is to place oneself where 
he can see class hatred and the ugly figure of Com- 
munism rearing its head. 

Citizens of the United States since the beginning 
have considered the opportunity to make a living as 
one of their natural heritages. Suddenly to be de- 
prived of that opportunity, then to be kept contin- 
ually idle for months on end, is a violation of an al- 
most sacred American principle; and it is that 
violation which changes otherwise clean, healthy 
minds into stagnant pools of hatred and bitterness 
in which breeds the mosquitos and sour-bugs of so- 
cialism. Barring a very small number of habitually 
inactive hobos, the American citizen wants an oppor- 
tunity to make money. He not only wants it, but de- 
mands it. Take away and keep away that coveted 
opportunity and his understanding of political econ- 
omy frays. And it is this feather-edge which catches 
the cob-webs and bed-wool of impractical ideas. 
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What must or must not be done to correct the 
present situation is far over my poor powers to set 
forth. There is nothing to be gained in refusing to 
look the facts in the face, however, since half the 
solution of any problem is knowing what it is. Frank- 
ly, I believe the whole commercial outlook much 
brighter today than it has been for many months. 
Nor is that a Polly Anna statement, voiced with the 
thought that we can kid ourselves into prosperity. 
Certainly, we must have discovered during the past 
two years that we cannot successfully do that. But 
here in the United States we have had not only to 
contend with the troubles resulting from our own 
depression, but with many of the troubles resulting 
from overseas conditions, which have been worse 
and of longer duration than ours. Now that the crisis 
has come in Europe, there is a feeling of relief, and 
while, of course, there is yet much concern over the 
ultimate recovery of the convalescing patients (Ger- 
many, Belgium, England, etc.) the relieved feeling 
already apparent has had a marked influence in the 
prospect of business recovery. 

Naturally, no one would be so foolish as to 
prophesy the precise moment when business recov- 
ery will become visible. The best minds of the 
country, however, have expressed the conviction 
that early fall should bring increased business activ- 
ity and that this movement should become a demon- 
strated fact by the first of December. Nor is it at all 
unlikely that the betterment of business will come 
more rapidly and vigorously than is expected. Prac- 
tically every manufacturer and distributor is con- 
fronted with empty shelves, and we all know that 
people can become just as panicky in an upturn as 
when prices are declining. 

Scores of shrewd buyers are of the opinion that the 
decline in prices is nearing the bottom; in many com- 
modities, already there. Even now many small in- 
dustries are doing a splendid business, notably: 
gloves, confectionery and carbonated beverages. Ad- 
ditionally, there have been many evidences of im- 
provement in several larger industries, such as shoes, 
textiles, automobile tires and both passenger cars 
and trucks. Not only have large orders for pipe lines 
been placed, but equally important orders for rail- 
road rolling stock. With commodity prices near or at 
the bottom, there is afforded an opportunity to make 
money—for both management and labor. This condi- 
tion, not long to continue, should not be overlooked. 

Nor is this the time to lose sight of the fact that, 
conditions being what they are, competition must be 
closely and constantly watched. Important changes 
and deep-going developments in fields entirely ex- 
traneous to paper or pulp should be kept in mind,— 
their effect foreseen, and their result forestalled. 
Hundreds of clever people are right now at work 
developing new ideas and disclosing new markets 
which will upset established channels and pre-con- 
ceived ideas. : 

Not long ago I received a letter from P. K. Wrig- 
ley, the chewing gum man—and his letter was writ- 
ten on a most attractive and durable piece of cotton 
fabric. This was my first introduction to cotton sta- 
tionery. Taking the trouble to delve into the matter, 
I learned that the manufacturers are making rapid 
strides in the sale of cotton stationery. For the pur- 
pose of testing it, I bought 1,000 sheets (at $10. plus 


expressage), and I wish right here to advance the 
thought that the paper industry will some day have 
to sit up and take serious notice of this new-comer. 
The cotton stationery as it is now produced is far 
from perfect. Still worse, it is very expensive. But 
it is durable, and it has the necessary foundation 
for forthcoming improvements. You folks who have 
fine writing papers or good grades of bond to sell— 
watch your cotton. 

Innovations come with a speed that upsets the un- 
wary. The really efficient motor truck and the long 
stretches of paved or well-graveled roads are only 
about ten years old. Yet during 1930, motor trucks 
actually carried more freight than all the steam rail- 
roads combined! More than 50 per cent of America’s 
freight is now being transported by motor trucks. 
Small wonder the railroads are asking for increased 
rates, which, when they are obtained will merely be 
added reason for shipping by truck! 

Time was, and not so long ago, when hard work 
was the safeguard and assurance of success in any 
business. Not so to-day. The element of hard work 
is more needed to-day than ever before but if that 
hard work is not supplemented with trend interpre- 
tation and anticipation of new developments, it af- 
fords no safeguard to success. 

The paper or pulp man who is sitting idly awaiting 
the return of good business (or who is doing no more 
this year than last to promote his sales) is missing 
the one grand opportunity to prepare in advance for 
the inevitable upturn of trade and industry. General- 
ities will of a necessity be discussed. The existing 
political evils, the relation of high wages to living 
standards, the problem of labor union management 
and the necessity for adjustable wage scales, the 
dangers of lawlessness, the happy medium between 
individualism and paternalism, restrictive tariffs, the 
control of accumulated personal wealth, and a multi- 
plicity of other general problems will, and should be, 
discussed. But the greatest need of right now— 
August—is for specific plans and concrete ideas for 
industrial advancement,—and the nerve to consum- 
mate them. Essentially, there is little difference be- 
tween the man in charge of a paper mill and the man 
in charge of a pocket-knife. Both want to make 
money. The opportunity to make money is as much a 
part of American life today as it was in the days of 
land rushes. 

Pessimism of the kind and depth that has en- 
veloped the entire world in recent months is not 
easily dispelled. Yet once dispelled, we will be in a 
position to advance. When that dissipation is effected 
depends entirely upon the members of our industry. 
It is merely a matter of decision on action. Lack of 
decision wastes enormous amounts of costly time 
and energy by keeping managerial minds running 
around in circles. Too many executives today are 
putting off the making of decisions until the last 
minute, when they might much better have made 
that decision immediately and so been free to tackle 
other work. As someone has trenchantly put it: 
“Decision is a sharp knife that cuts clean and 
straight; indecision a dull one that hacks and tears 
and leaves ragged edges behind it.” In times of de- 
pression, management has its greatest opportunity 
to build up an efficient personnel, its one great chance 
to perfect its organization. 
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Simonds Prizes Won by Two Londoners 


The winners of the Ninth Alvan T. Simonds Annual Eco- 
nomic Contest (1930) on the subject “Government Inter- 
ference with the Free Play of Economic Forces” have. just 
been announced. For the first time since the contests were 
established in 1921, both the prizes of $1,000 and $500 are 
awarded outside of the United States. 

C. E. R. Sherrington, M. C., M. A., Cantab, who wins the 
first prize of $1,000, was for a time instructor in economics 
at Cornell University. He is now lecturer in transport, 
London School of Economics and Political Science. Frederick 
Geidt, winner of the second prize of $500, is connected with 
Morton Brothers, stock and share brokers, London. It is 
reported that a large number of good essays were submitted. 


Roll Grinding Progress Seen by Veteran Expert 


Richard Gillis, veteran roll grinding expert of the Farrel- 
Birmingham ‘Co., Inc., Ansonia, Conn., started with the com- 
pany as an apprentice 42 years ago in the roll grinding 
department of the then Farrel Foundry & Machine Co. He 
has witnessed many changes in roll grinding practices, and 
now has 30 large roll grinding machines under his direction. 

Mr. Gillis’ skill, knowledge and experience have been 
utilized by many paper mills and other roll users in the 
United States, Canada and Mexico to help them out on 
knotty roll grinding problems. He is 70 years of age, and 
though still hale and hearty, now prefers to leave the travel- 
ing work to younger men, remaining at home to attend to 
his duties as supervisor of the roll grinding department. 
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Plea to Suspend Sales of 
Alaskan Pulpwood — 


American Paper and Pulp Association Petitions President Hoover to Postpone 
Development of Government Timber Resources 


and Pulp Association in petitioning the President of 

the United States for a suspension of national forest 
timber sales in the Alaskan region. At the last annual meet- 
ing of the association a resolution was adopted urging the 
Federal Government to postpone liquidation of such timber 
to a time of actual need, it being set forth that otherwise 
there would be danger of waste and a needless crowding of 
markets. 

Accompanying a statement on economic conditions in the 
paper industry, wherein the postponement of any develop- 
ment of Alaska’s timber resources for newsprint purposes is 
urged, is a letter to President Hoover in which General Man- 
ager Neal expresses the opinion of the association “that all 
pending negotiations should be dropped and that no other 
offers of Alaskan or other national forest timber entailing 
paper or pulp mill construction should be made until a need 
arises which does not now exist.” It is further set forth that 
“To thrust unwanted production upon an overexpanded in- 
dustry struggling with a diminished demand and vanishing 
profits would make a bad unemployment situation worse and 
further depreciate a capital investment of over 800 million 
dollars in the United States, Canada and Newfoundland, of 
which more than 600 millions is estimated to have been in- 
vested by citizens and companies of the United States.” The 
letter to the President concludes with a reiteration of the 
appeal “for suitable executive action to remove the disturbing 
threat of government timber in Alaska and establish it as a 
great reserve for the future.” 

In a little more than seven pages of double columned 
closely set typewriting, illustrating with graphs and charts, 
a strong argument for postponing the sale of national forest 
timber in Alaska is presented. It is shown that the North 
American newsprint industry is now operating at only 70 
per cent of capacity. Very informing are the charts supplied 
by the News Print Service Bureau. It is seen from them that 
the curve of production ran fairly straight from 1913 to 1930, 
while importation and consumption show ascending curves 
for the period. Of curious interest are the data of production 
capacity. Within the period 1917-1930 the operating figures 
show a remarkable fluctuation, ranging variously from about 
96 per cent in 1917, 100 per cent in 1919, down to about 76 
per cent in 1921 and back again to around 96 per cent in 1923. 
There was a slight recession in 1924, with an upward curve 
in 1925 and 1926, after which the descent is steady to the 
present figure of 70 per cent. 

It is shown that the use of newsprint paper in the United 
States has mounted steadily from a per capita consumption 
of six pounds in 1890 to a record in 1929 of 62 pounds. This 
increase is attributed to the growth of the newspaper in the 
United States and lower cost of newsprint manufacture. This 
type of paper is singled out as the best example of standard- 
ized, mass production in the United States. Canada is the 
chief source of the newsprint paper used here in excess of 
the production previously referred to as stationary from 1913 
to 1930. In the ten years between 1920 and 1929 Canada pro- 
duced a total of 15,986,0Q0 tons, of which 14,522,000 were 
exported chiefly to the United States. 

There is an interesting discussion in the statement made 
to President Hoover of the growth of the industry as 
measured by new machines added each year from 1919 to 
1930. During this period 17 new machines were added in the 
United States as against 91 machines added in the Canadian 
industry, not to speak of six new machines added in New- 
foundland. Most of the new machines added to the United 


\" important step has been taken by the American Paper 


States industry in the past ten years have been installed, 
the statement says, in the Lake States and particularly in 
the far west where timber supplies are abundantly available. 
It is curious to note that as new machines increased after 
1926, the average rate of operation in the industry has de- 
creased, which is taken to be an indication that expansion 
has been carried too far. 

Signs are not wanting of a distinctly downward trend in 
the curve of newsprint consumption. Since 1926, when there 
was a yearly average of 111 pages for the Sunday issues of 
newspapers, the average is now 99 pages. The yearly average 
of printed pages in American newspapers of 100,000 circula- 
tion and upwards was 30 per issue in 1926, 1927, and 1928. It 
increased to an average of 32 pages in 1929, but in 1930 it 
dropped three pages to 29. This is not regarded as more than 
a temporary shrinkage, not the case with the Sunday issues. 

The question of pulpwood supplies is not touched upon 
until page five of the statement. There it is declared that 
though much has been said and written concerning the de- 
pletion of pulpwood and the anticipated scarcity of raw ma- 
terial, there is no immediate danger of scarcity or exhaustion 
such as would be likely to affect newsprint prices. The state- 
ment goes on to say that critical studies of the holdings of 
newsprint companies indicate that most of them are amply 
supplied with wood reserves, this being true of the United 
States as well as of Canada. 

The statement is a very readable one and we are tempted 
to quote largely from it. We are reminded that the newsprint 
industry has been going through a series of transitions since 
1931. “The mills that have been able to continue in newsprint 
production in the United States have been narrowed down to 
those that can compete. The Canadian mills on the other hand 
are relatively new mills, practically all of which are tied up 
with timber limits of sufficient area to meet wood require- 
ments for an indefinite period.” The fact is instanced that 
each of the five larger Canadian companies engaged in the 
manufacture of newsprint has upwards of 50 years’ supplies 
of wood under immediate control. It would appear from this 
that there should be no prospect of any appreciation in value 
of pulpwood, but it is remarked that while prices are in down- 
ward tendency at present, pulpwood costs are more apt to in- 
crease in the long run than to decrease, the reason for this 
centering in the rapidly rising costs of land ownership. 

Approaching the subject of competition by producers on 
the Pacific Coast, and in Alaska potentially, it is pointed out 
that. with Pacific Coast mills more than supplying needs of 
that region, the distribution of Alaskan produced newsprint 
must either be made in other markets or an equal amount of 
other western paper be replaced in western consumption by 
the Alaskan product. This would force the western industry 
to search for new markets without prospect of competitive 
advantage, freight rates being considered. The situation is 
succinctly described in a brief statement of cost of production. 
Thus, if the usual conversion costs of $30 per ton and an 
assumed shipping charge of $12 per ton from Alaska to New 
York are subtracted from the contract price of newsprint in 
New York of $57 a ton, a residue of $15 per ton is left to 
cover wood costs, interest on investment and other overhead 
charges and profits. Interest and overhead range from $5 per 
ton in old mills to $18 in new mills and wood costs (one-and- 
a-half cords of rough wood per ton of paper) range from 
$12 to $24 per ton of paper. As the statement concludes: “The 
f.o.b. mill price of pulpwood must indeed be low if Alaskan 
newsprint is to compete in eastern markets at present news- 
print prices.” 
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In a final paragraph or two it is shown that supplies of 
pulpwood in North America are ample without drawing upon 
the Alaskan forests, which should be regarded by virtue of 
their character and their remote location as reserves for the 
future. Any premature development of the Alaskan forest 
reserves would make a bad market situation worse and not 
advance the United States on the way to self-sufficiency in 
the newsprint industry. Economic reasons for stopping the 
sale of forest reserves in Alaska are strongly emphasized in 
the statement submitted to the President and it is a most 
convincing document. 
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Construction of a Recovery Smelter 


A survey made and published by A. C. Nielsen Company, 
Chicago, for E. J. Lavino and Company, Philadelphia, manu- 
facturers of chrome brick and refractory cement, exhibits the 
design of a modern liquor recovery smelter used in the kraft 
pulp mill of the Central Paper Company, Muskegon, Mich- 
igan. 

The reader is probably familiar with the use of such fur- 
naces but for the uninitiated it should be said that the smelter 
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illustrated is for the reduction of black ash, which is a mix- 
ture of carbonate of soda, unburned carbon, and incom- 
bustible mineral matter from the wood (ash), which burns 
in the smelters at a temperature of about 1,700 deg. Fahr. 
This substance also contains a varying amount of organic 
matter which is burned out in the smelter. 

Original practice in the construction of such furnaces in- 
cluded linings that were composed entirely of soapstone. 
Although no trouble was encountered with the bottom half 
of the furnace where the ash somewhat protected the re- 
fractory from the direct action of the gases and heat of the 
furnace, there was considerable erosion in the soapstone in 
the upper portion of the furnace. Erosion was also serious 
in the flue that conveyed the hot gases from the furnace to 
the rotary above. 

In modern smelters, the lower and unaffected part of the 
furnace is still constructed of soapstone, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration, and the parts exposed to the prod- 
ucts of combustion are frequently lined with chrome brick, 
with the exterior wall built of common fire brick as before. 

Reconstruction costs in each case are said to be identical, 
and the time requisite for reconstruction is about the same. 
The greatest advantage obtained from the use of chrome 
brick is one of greater life between the necessary reconstruc- 
tions, which in the case of this particular installation was 
found to be at least 11 months as compared to not more than 
nine months with the old type of construction. 
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I. P. Earns Dividend Accruals 


Pointing out that dividends on the preferred stocks of the 
International Paper and Power Company and the Interna- 
tional Paper Company are cumulative, a statement issued 
from the New York headquarters of the companies explain- 
ing the adjournment of the dividend meeting of directors a 
few days ago said that before allowing for the price cut in 
newsprint, retroactive to January 1, 1931, the earnings for 
the first five months of this year were sufficient to cover the 
full dividend accruals on the preferred issues. 

“After allowing for the effect of the price cut,” the state- 
ment said, “earnings for the first quarter were slightly in 
excess of $500,000, and for the second quarter they are 
roughly estimated at $1,000,000. Meantime, however, the 
retention of the company’s earnings in its treasury would 
permit a further reduction of the company’s bank debt, sup- 
plementing the program under which substantial reductions 
have already been made, as a result of which it is hoped that 
with the exception of the inventory loan of the Newfoundland 
subsidiary, the company will end the year 1931 with little or 
no floating debt.” 


New Tissue Specialties Company 


The organization of a new company to manufacture paper 
towels, napkins, cleansing tissue and other tissue specialties, 
under the name of the Walton Corporation, with main office 
and factory in Lititz, Pa., is announced by D. S. Walton & 
Company, paper merchants and mill representatives of New 
York City who have been operating plants at Lititz and 
Little Falls, N. Y., for sometime. The new company will 
continue to operate the Lititz and Little Falls plants, and 
will have a sales office at 132 Franklin street, New York. 

H. J. Pierson and Albert C. Pierson, both of Lititz, who 
have been affiliated with the tissue paper industry for many 
years, have acquired a substantial interest in the new cor- 
poration and will devote their entire time and efforts to the 
business. H. L. Walton and R. L. Walton retain an interest 
in the new company. The general management of the busi- 
ness will be under the direction of A. R. Edsall, of New York. 
The general sales office in New York will maintain a local 
warehouse to facilitate prompt delivery service to the metro- 
politan area. The new corporation has been incorporated 
under Pennsylvania laws. 


H. F. Bigelow, Jr., who has had charge of wood pulp sales 
in eastern territory for Atterbury Brothers, Inc., of New 
York, for some years, has resigned to take effect the end of 
July,,and will join the forces of the pulp division of the 
Weyerhauser Timber Company to look after their interests 
in the East when the latter company’s new pulp mill in the 
Northwest is completed. Atterbury Brothers’ pulp sales will 
continue to be handled by Stanley ©. Willey and Johannes 
Westergaard, both of whom have been with the company for 
sometime. 


Announcement that the Summe Dairy Company, of Kansas 
City, Mo., has adopted Sealcones, individual paper containers 
for milk distribution, and that the production of Sealcones 
reached a total of over 20,000,000 for the first six months of 
1931, compared with 18,319,000 for the entire year of 1930, 
was made by Walter W. Birge, president of the American 
Sealcone Corporation, in his report given at the annual meet- 
ing of stockholders in this city. As compared with the pro- 
duction of 11,024,000 Sealeones during the second half of 
last year, the production during the first half of 1931 repre- 
sents an increase of over 80 per cent, Mr. Birge pointed out. 


Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, Inc., wood pulp importers and 
agents of 250 Park avenue, New York, have increased their 
capitalization from $100,000 to $300,000. 
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Maintaining Knife Switches 


O long as a knife switch connecting an 
electric circuit gives no trouble, it will 
probably receive no attention. Yet, even 
when rarely used, hence not subjected to 


By W.S.JOULE 


This section turns the searchlight 
upon power and its allied problems. 
It shows up big possibilities to save. 
Opportunities to improve conditions, 
methods, apparatus will be discovered. 
Worth while practices suggest new 
ideas and wider usages of equipment. 








It is free from life or fire hazards. It 
provides a flexible control with a range 
otherwise obtained only by difficulty, con- 
stitutes a steady load of unity power 
factor and is free from the uncertainties 
of the water rheostat. It enables load 








severe sparking, pitting, and other forms 
of deterioration, as the result of interrupting an electric 
current, knife switches should be inspected from time to time 
and tested to determine their condition and ability to continue 
to carry current with low voltage drop. 

Knife switches—especially those carrying 1,000 amperes 
and above—should be inspected from time to time. This in- 
volves an inspection of the clips or blades, to determine that 
the contact is in good condition. Moreover, a test to determine 
the temperature rise should be taken, if only by placing the 
hand upon the blade, etc., as well as a voltage drop so as to 
include both contacts. 

At times such as this, it is very desirable sometimes to be 
able to increase the load-carrying capacity of existing equip- 
ment. In the case of knife switches, where the temperature 
rise should not be over 50 deg. Fahr., at full load, it is often 
possible to increase the current density per square inch of 
cross-section from 800 to 1,000 amperes and even more by 
putting the jaws or clips into first-class condition. Where the 
switches are mounted upon marble or slate, the heat con- 
duction will be much higher than where wood or similar 
material is used . . . which is frequently the case, especially 
for temporary work. Practically all trouble due to heating 
occurs at the contact surfaces, so that it is here, especially, 
that liberal surface is required. While the switch blades are 
able to carry a current density of 1,000 amperes, per sq. in., 
the contact surfaces should have a much greater area. 

The prime requisite for low temperature rise is first-class 
contact between blades and jaws. Under no circumstances 
should the voltage drop between jaw block to jaw block at 
full load exceed 12 milli-volts. It is well to remember that the 
temperature rise will decrease and the contact surface will 
be improved by taking switches apart, thoroughly cleaning 
and scraping the surfaces so as to get good contact and ap- 
plying a very small trace of vaseline. Although vaseline is, 
strictly, an insulator, placing a little between contacts will 
decrease the voltage drop, hence it improves the conductivity 
and so lessens the temperature rise. In many instances, poor 
contact is due to previous arcing between blade and clips 
while in other instances the clips have been severely over- 
heated, so that they no longer grip the blade tightly. For this 
reason it is very desirable to inspect knife switches regularly, 
examining the contact closely as well as measuring the volt- 
age drop at full load. 


Lamp Bank for Drying and Load 


LMOST endless opportunities occur during the summer 

and autumn overhauling, when it is very desirable to be 

able to dry insulation quickly, yet without danger of burn- 

ing; to take on or drop off load quickly for testing purposes; 

for speed control; for testing for efficiency, etc. As most of 

this work is emergency, it is not always easy to develop an 
artificial load or to create the heat for drying out, etc. 

For such purposes, the lamp bank offers many advantages. 
It may be built upon the ground, from materials on hand. 
The first cost is low, and after it has been used, it can be 
taken apart and the lamps, switches and wire used for some 
other purpose. It is light, compact and relatively portable. 


and heating to be obtained at one time. 

The lamp bank consists ordinarily of a number of circuits 
by which lamps are connected in parallel or in series. For 
example, suppose there are ten circuits, each circuit contain- 
ing ten lamps. If the lamps are each of 100 watts, the load 
may be varied by the manipulation of switches from 100 watts 
up to 10 kilowatts. Actually the load may be varied in in- 
crements of less than 100 watts, in addition to manipulating 
the switch, by unscrewing the lamps from their bases. More- 
over, by using one lamp for each circuit and connecting 
various circuits in series, it becomes possible to connect ten 
100-watt lamps in series. The number of combinations, there- 
fore, is enormous, giving almost perfect control for drying 
out, for maintaining temperature, for varying the speed of 
a shunt-type direct-current motor or for varying the second- 
ary or primary voltages of an alternating-current circuit. A 
still greater variation for control can be obtained by using 
lamps of different sizes, for example 25, 60, 100 and 250 watts. 

The lamp banks can consist of a board, either of wood or 
asbestos, upon which are mounted the lamp sockets and one 
single-pole, double-throw switch connected to the main bus 
or supply circuit so that the various circuits may be thrown 
in series or in parallel. By mounting the board vertically 
with a stand or support for the ground, lamps may be in- 
stalled upon both sides. It is usually advisable to install a 
pair of terminals so that an ammeter may be connected in 
series with the supply. A fuse is also to be recommended. 

A rheostat as described above will provide practically every 
requirement of volted variation for alternating and direct- 
current supply for testing purposes, and for drying-out pur- 
poses as well as for heating up to 10 or even 25 kw. 


Freezing Pipes to Simplify Repairs 


INCE such large quantities of water are used in paper and 

pulp mills, conditions may readily arise where it is neces- 
sary to repair a supply pipe without interrupting the water 
supply in other sections of the mill. For this reason, a method 
employed by the water works department of Mason, Mo., may 
be of interest. It became necessary to connect a four-inch 
main to a ten-inch pipe without interrupting the water sup- 
plied from the ten-inch main. 

At the location where the four-inch pipe was to be con- 
nected to the ten-inch main, a line was excavated to a point 
about 30 feet back from dead end. A section of some five feet 
of the four-inch main was uncovered and a space was dug 
out of approximately 18 inches from both sides and bottom 
of the four-inch pipe. The space around the pipe was. then 
closely packed with ice and salt until it was frozen solid. It 
was determined when the water was frozen by tapping the 
line at a point beyond the ice pack the sound indicating quite 
plainly that the water had solidified. The pipe was then con- 
nected in with the ten-inch pipe. Of course, the flow of water 
through the four-inch main must have been relatively slug- 
gish or difficulty would have been experienced in freezing the 
contents. Nevertheless, this application of freezing is of in- 
terest and may suggest an easy way out under similar cir- 
cumstances. 
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Crown-Willamette Shows Nice Profit 


Consolidated net profits of Crown-Willamette Paper Com- 
pany, a division of Crown Zellerbach corporation, aggregated 
$1,946,321 for the fiscal year ended April 30, 1931, according 
to the annual report just released. The earnings include the 
operation of Pacific Mills, Ltd. 

Gross profit totaled $6,754,282 for the period. After de- 
ducting dividends on the preferred stock of Pacific Mills, Ltd., 
in the hands of the public and the minority common stock- 
holders’ share of the profit of that company there remained 
a profit of $1,893,631 available for dividends on the preferred 
and common stocks of the Crown-Willamette Paper Company. 








Everett Buys Cascade Plant 


The Everett Pulp & Paper Co., Everett, Wash., on July 8 
purchased the Cascade Paper Co., bankrupt for sometime, 
through W. L. Raymond who represented the Everett com- 
pany and the Crown Zellerbach corporation of San Francisco. 
However, the Everett Pulp & Paper Co. will actually attain 
to the ownership of the Cascade Paper Co. and the Zellerbach 
company will withdraw after certain financial steps have 
been taken. 

The bid of the purchasers which was affirmed by the Pierce 
County Superior Court was $133,694.20 for the property and 
the bidder assumed the bonded indebtedness amounting to 
$675,000. A plan has been developed which will net the 
bondholders 75 cents on the dollar. 

The Cascade Paper Co. manufactured book papers and 
other high grade lines of label and writing papers. School 
supplies were also included in the products of the plant. It 
is expected that the mill at West Tacoma will be reconditioned 
and put into operation although no definite announcement 
has been made. 


Application has been made by the Tissue Company of 
Saugerties, N. Y., for a larger lease at the Crown-Willamette 
company’s plant at Camas, where a few months ago small 
space in one building was taken over for the manufacture 
of paper napkins. Starting with one machine the Tissue 
Company has found it necessary to increase its facilities to 
three machines and yet the same space has been used. It is 
expected that expansion will be arranged in the near future. 


The pulp mill of the St. Regis Kraft Co., Tacoma, has not 
been operating for several weeks and no announcemenf has 
been made by officials as to when operation will be resumed. 


The Lone Star Timber & Pulp Co., Seattle, has been 
surveying a district near Port Renfrow, British Columbia, 
and a report is current that a large project to cost well 
over one million is planned, including a number of units and 
a power plant. 


Willapa Renews Activity 


The Willapa Pulp & Paper Co. which was originally 
formed to establish a plant at South Bend or vicinity, but 
which did not progress further than a stock selling campaign 
and the securing of a site, has again shown some activity in 
a revived organization which elected T. J. Mahoney of Port- 
land president at a recent meeting of the directors. Dr. Fred 
F. Thompson of The Dalles was made vice-president and Jay 
Bowerman, Portland, secretary-treasurer. 

The first aim of this new company is to get some definite 
control of the cash paid for stock in the company which is 
said to amount to about $300,000. The property on which 
the projected plant was to be built was purchased with $400,- 
000 worth of stock. The newly elected officers will seek to 


assemble the money and conserve it for the company until 
business conditions make it feasible to continue with con- 
struction plans. 


The Grays Harbor Pulp & Paper Co., Hoquiam, is erecting 
a new chlorination tower to be used in the pulp bleaching 
process. The tower is 54 feet high and is being built by 
D. R. Charleson. 


Crown-Willamette Sponsors Safety Drive 


A drive toward “No Accident Month,” for August is being 
sponsored by the safety department of the Crown-Willamette 
Paper Co. at Camas, under the supervision of M. W. Kincaid. 
A committee of four is working to discourage any condition 
that might result in an accident, this committee acting 
through foremen and superintendents who in turn will pass 
along suggestions for safety to crews throughout the com- 
pany. 

A new green and white “Safety flag,” is on display and 
the mill workers will be encouraged to help boost this flag 
to the top of the pole. The flag has a white cross in the 
center with “Honor Plant—Safe Always,” in large letters. 
It is six by ten feet and also carries the.letters C. W. P. Co. 
at the bottom. 


The Sumner Iron Works of Everett is working on a large 
order of equipment for the wood room of the Weyerhauser 
Timber company’s new mill at Longview. The contract in- 
cludes one 84-inch chipper and two 110-inch chippers, a chip 
crusher, four shaker screens and a wet machine. Waste 
tanks are being constructed at this plant now. The win- 
dows are to be provided with a 60-mesh copper screen. 


Ralph Hansen, formerly with the Olympic Forest Products 
Co., Port Angeles, is to be chief chemist in the new Weyer- 
hauser Pulp mill at Longview. 


Tees }] CALIFORNIA C_ se 


The Pacific Container Co., San Francisco, which recently 
suffered a $25,000 fire loss, is reported to have plans under 
way for rebuilding the damaged plant which manufactures 
paper cartons. 














Ogden Minton, inventor of the Minton Dryer, was a recent 
coast visitor. A Minton Vacuum Dryer is being installed 
in the new pulp mill of the Weyerhauser Timber company 
at Longview, Wash. 


The Smith-Lee Co. has opened a plant in the Hostetter 
section of Los Angeles for the manufacture of milk bottle 
caps from which distribution will be made to markets in all 
Pacific coast cities and Japan, China and Hawaii, through 
the Creamery Package company which has been handling 
the distribution of these products of the Smith-Lee company 
for sometime. The new factory is under the management of 
W. L. Chaplin. 


Louis A. Colton of the Zellerbach Paper Co., San Francisco, 
was elected president of the Purchasing Agents Association 
of Northern California at the annual meeting. 


The Paraffine Companies, Inc., San Francisco, have been 
receiving bids for steel sash and other construction materials 
in connection with the new building now under way which 
will cost $60,000 with equipment. 


Ralph M. Hoffman, for eight years with the Seattle office 
of the Link-Belt Co., has been promoted to be vice-president 
and sales manager of the Pacific Division with headquarters 
in San Francisco. Mr. Hoffman has been active on the west 
coast in similar lines of industry for 20 years and is well- 
known to the trade. 
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C-Z Pays Dividend on Preferred Stock 


The Crown-Zellerbach corporation on July 12 reported for 
the fiscal year ended April 30, net income available for 
preference dividends of $1,295,472, equal to $5.17 a share on 
the preference stock outstanding. The last dividend declared 
on the preference stock was 75 cents a share or at the an- 
nual rate of $3. 

For the year ended April 30, 1930, the company reported 
net income of $4,374,317 equal to $17.36 a share on the com- 
bined preference stock and $1.44 a share on the common. 

Directors of the Crown-Zellerbach corporation on July 24 
cleaned up the balance due in dividends of the A and B pref- 
erence stock with a dividend of 75 cents a share ordered paid 
September 1 on records of August 18. 


Looted -__J1 OREGON C Siligal 


The warehouse of the Hawley Pulp & Paper Co., Portland, 
where $250,000 worth of stock was stored as a supply source 
for Portland newspapers, was almost totally destroyed by 
fire of undetermined origin July 25. Although the building 
was of concrete construction, the blaze which started in the 
basement made such rapid headway before the fire depart- 
ment could get hose to the center of the fire that all stock 
was either completely burned or damaged by water. 














A shipment of 350 tons of pulp is on the way from the 
plant of the Spaulding Pulp & Paper Co., Newberg, to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, entirely by the water route. The pulp was 
taken to Portland by barge and loaded on the steamer Point 
Brava of the Gulf Pacific Redwood line which took the pulp 
to New Orleans. Here it will be transported by barges up 
the Mississippi and Ohio rivers. Considerable economy is 
said to be effected by the all-water route between these 
western and eastern ports. An indication that barge trans- 
portation may be revived and play an important part in long- 
distance transportation again is quite prevalent in the west 
as the past year has seen new developments in this phase 
of shipping in the northwest. 


Paper fruit wraps which are made of oiled paper or of 
paper with a large proportion of oil content offer the best 
preserving qualities for winter pears according to report of 
the experiment station of Oregon State College which made 
extensive tests on four kinds of fruit wraps for Anjou winter 
pears grown in the vicinity of Medford. Fruit wrapped in 
untreated tissue or that treated with calcium hydroxide was 
effected with pear scald when taken from storage in New 
York. 








JIDAHOL : J 


Revive Priest River Development 


The Pacific States Pulp & Paper Co. which was organized 
several months ago and which was reported as interested 
in building a plant at Priest river, although nothing definite 
had developed until recently, appears from reports to be 
again actively interested in constructing this project. 

Financial backing has been arranged with George B. Cald- 
well & Co. of New York, according to report, with $100,000 
already in hands of the Pacific States Pulp & Paper com- 
pany, $500,000 more within a few weeks and the balance of 
the required $2,500,000 to be available in monthly install- 
ments which would permit the pulp mill to be completed 
within a year. 

C. W. Beardmore, of Priest river has spent considerable 
time in the east recently arranging for funds, and although 
he has given out nothing definite as to plant details, it is 
understood that plans will get under way upon his return 
to Priest river this month. 

Linked with this pulp and paper development will be the 
power project of Hugh Cooper in Z-canyon below Metaline 
Falls, pending permission from the federal power commis- 
sion, as this power would be used to operate the pulp mill. 

Now that engineers are working on the plans an immediate 








development of the salt deposits acquired by the Pacific 
States Pulp & Paper company is expected to go forward 
rapidly with a $75,000 chemical plant due to start near 
Monse as one of the earliest features of construction. 





° NEW ENGLAND * 4 





Favorable Reports by Two Companies 


Unquestionably the best showing made by any paper or 
converting manufacturer in New England was manifested 
by the first half report of the United States Envelope Com- 
pany whose six months showed an operating profit of $412,- 
790. For the full calendar year of 1930 the company made 
$907,146 and as in all normal years the second half is the 
best, it is not too far fetched for the company to expect at 
least as good a 1931 showing as in the previous year. 
Officials are confident that the demand during the last six 
months will substantially exceed the first half and result 
in producing net better than the $6.72 earned on the 26,250 
shares in 1930. The company takes a tentative July 1 in- 
ventory and it is on the basis of that inventory that the 
satisfactory showing mentioned was obtained. Incidentally, 
the company announces that the acquisition cost of comple- 
tion and all incidental expense of its Lititz, Pa., converting 
plant has been paid for out of earnings as the company is 
entirely free of bonded indebtedness and bank loans. 

Meantime, the reports of the American Writing Paper 
Co., while less favorable than that of the Envelope Company, 
was still better than many leading industrial corporations 
holding a like position in their respective industries. The 
company netted but 14 on its 89,000 shares of preferred or 
$12,649 but it kept out of the red and anticipates improve- 
ment in net during the last half of the year, although Presi- 
dent S. L. Willson was forced to announce the closing of two 
divisions. Net sales for six months were $4,130,000 against 
$5,747,000 for the same period last year. Net for dividends 
was $248,000 for the first six months a year ago. Net work- 
ing capital above all current liabilities is $2,844,000 against 
$3,560,000 a year ago. 


Tariff News 


Kalbfleisch Corporation is asking for a rehearing of the 
entire rosin sizing rate case. The commission has ruled 
that these rates should be sixth class and the New England 
Railroads recently gave effect to this order by establishing 
rates in this territory on a sixth class basis eliminating the 
present commodity rates applying on shipments of rosin over 
the B. & M. lines. Producing points in New England are at 
Waterbury, Conn., Holyoke and Stoneham, Mass. New Eng- 
land Paper & Pulp Traffic Association appeared at a hearing 
held during July by the New England Freight Association 
at which Kalbfleisch Corp., protested the advance. The car- 
riers failed to heed the protest. The case now hinges on 
the commission’s action in connection with the Kalbfleisch 
request for a re-opening. 

New England carriers have refused to issue any specific 
rate changes on individual commodities pending the I. C. C. 
action on the general rate increase proposal. A mass of 
proposals for rate changes are accumulating since this edict 
became effective a month ago. 

For the newsprint mills Andrew P. Lane, traffic manager 
of the Great Northern Paper Co., vigorously opposed the 
railroad’s petition for a 15 per cent increase at the Maine 
Rail Rate Conference in Portland on July 10. Pointing out 
that newsprint contracts with publishers are made on a long 
term basis, such an increase in rates would come directly out 
of the mills he pointed out as the mills are precluded from 
passing all or part of it along. 

The New England Paper & Pulp Traffic Association rep- 
resenting some 23 New England paper mills has formally 


’ filed a petition protesting against the method of the proposed 


15 per cent rate increase which has been requested by the 
carriers to tide them over the period of depression. The 
association’s position in brief is that a percentage advantage 
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greatly disturbs existing rate relationships and has been 
found highly unfair by the railroads in the past. The asso- 
ciation suggests that if a rate increase be found absolutely 
necessary that a specific sum be added to each rate and recom- 
mends furthermore that consideration be given, as an alter- 
native, to the flat increase per car. A hearing at Portland, 
Me., on August 4 before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to give shippers an opportunity to express themselves 
on this matter will find C. L. Whittemore of the New Eng- 
land Paper & Pulp Traffic Association among the protestants. 
He will at that time also urge the association’s plan. 


D. F. Munroe Co., dealing New England wrapping paper 
merchants, 299 Congress street, Boston, is moving to larger 
quarters nearby at 287-293 Congress street on or about Octo- 
ber 1. The company has been in business since 1893 and 
occupies a large warehouse built for it in Somerville as well 
as the Boston office. This warehouse is being increased by 
about 40 per cent in size and equipped with press cutters, 
paper box stitching machines, rewinders, and general cutting 
room equipment for sheeting, slitting, ete. Arthur W. Black- 
man, president of D. F. Munroe Co., is president of the Na- 
tional Paper Trade Association. 


In its monthly survey of employment the Massachusetts 
Department of Labor and Industries finds that in 31 Bay 
State paper mills during June there were 5,793 persons at 
work, of whom 1,938 were on full time. This is an increase 
in the number at work full time but a drop from 6,033 at 
work during May. Normal production on a five or six day 
week as the case might vary would require 7,054 in these 
same mills. 


It was learned recently that William K. Churchill, for 
22 years treasurer of Bird & Son, Inc., who retired from 
the company in 1904, died some weeks ago at Plymouth. 


Tests conducted by the Research Department of the Equi- 
table Paper Bag Co., of New York, for the Boston Retail 
Trade Board, among leading Boston stores tended to show 
that a number of common articles of merchandise at present 
wrapped with paper and twine for “take with” purchases 
can be parceled more quickly and at less expense with paper 
bags. A saving of nearly 60 per cent in time and 39 per cent 
in cost was made with the bags in place of the wrapping 
paper. However, the stores have not shifted in any whole- 
sale fashion as a result of this investigation but have con- 
tinued to conduct intensive tests to determine whether sav- 
ings along that line can be made and at the same time satisfy 
customers. 


Rights of the Southworth Paper Co. to water in the Strath- 
more Paper Co.’s canal in West Springfield have been laid 
down by Judge E. T. Broadhurst in a decree which limits 
such rights to power water and wash water as follows: power 
water can be taken at the rate of 61.02 feet per second when 
the canal is full and more when the canal is lower (providing 
there is sufficient water in the river) so as to make as much 
power as would be made by 61.02 feet from the full canal. 
The gauge board reading of 92.3 feet above sea level con- 
stitutes a full canal. Wash water shall include enough to 
operate beaters, steam boiler feed, etc., but not for condensers 
and only for present capacity of plant, intimating that larger 
quantities for an expanded plant would not be permitted. 
No other withdrawal of water is permitted. 


The International Paper Co.’s Portland Woodhandling Co., 
plant now dismantled, which for years handled the cargoes 
of pulpwood consigned to them by water, is now unloading 
its wood at Pier No. 3 Portland Terminal Co., which has been 
equipped with electric cranes and is capable of high speed 
discharging. Oxford Paper Co., S. D. Warren Co., and Hol- 
lingsworth & Whitney Co., are now discharging their pulp- 
wood cargoes from the Maritime provinces at Bancroft & 
Martin Co.’s plant in Ligonia south of Portland. 


Waldo Elliot Pratt 


Waldo Elliot Pratt for about 54 years associated with 
Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., in whose employ he started as 
a clerk, and of which he was president for 20 years until 
March, 1931, died July 14, at his summer home, Sebago Lake, 
Me. 

Last November, Mr. Pratt began to suffer with recurring 
illnesses and found it necessary to relinquish his active man- 
agement of the company. In March of this year he retired 
in favor of M. L. Madden who had been vice-president. He 
was then elected chairman of the executive committee. Under 
Mr. Pratt, Hollingsworth & Whitney Co., has grown to be 
one of the largest producers of its special lines of paper in 
the world, and although known at one time as a Manila paper 
mill it is today producing a very large variety of papers. 

Mr. Pratt was active in many charitable and benevolent 
enterprises. He was also president and director of the 
Kennebec Water Power Company, until recently vice-presi- 
dent and director of the Paper Mill Insurance Company of 
Boston. 

By his will Mr. Pratt left $200,000 to public institutions 
including various hospitals, Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
Y. M. C. A.s, the Diocesan Fund of Maine, and to the Welles- 
ley Congregational Church. His home was in Wellesley Hill, 
where funeral services were held on July 16. He is survived 
by his wife, a son and a daughter. 


Hampshire Paper Co., and Carew Manufacturing Company 
will on August 1, discontinue their bonus system which has 
been regularly paid to the men for 11 years. It has been 
based on length of service and is entirely in addition to wages. 
The company took the action with regret but was forced to 
do so by the conditions of business. The inference is that 
when conditions sufficiently improve at some future time the 
bonus will be restored. There will be no change in the life 
insurance carried by the company for the men nor in the 
health insurance, part of the cost of which is borne by the 
company. 


Interdepartmental safety contests at plants of Bird & Son 
Inc., are credited by the management with having been in 
large part responsible for the excellent safety record of the 
various Bird mills. The safety trophy has been held for 
quite a time by the Phillipsdale, R. I. division but now goes 
to the No. 2 box shop which has had no accidents since 
January 14. 


Brown Co., Berlin, N. H., and Portland, Me., announces 
two new papers which it has been developing slowly but 
surely and are now ready to offer with full faith in their 
originality and value. These include “Brown’s Drab Express” 
having a number of uses for special purposes, and “Tufcel” 
a waterproof paper particularly valuable for case lining. It 
is exceptionally strong as well as being moisture resistant. 


Edwin Lucas, mill manager of S. D. Warren Co.’s plant 
at Gardiner, Me., died at the Gardiner General Hospital on 
July 10 following a surgical operation at the age of 55. He 
was born in England in 1875 of a family of papermakers 
who had been expert in the craft for generations. He was 
particularly expert in the production of India and Bible 
papers which are made at the Warren mill in Gardiner. He 
is survived by his widow and a son and daughter. 


It is reliably reported that the Albion division of the 
American Writing Paper Co. is one of those selected by 
President S. L. Wilson to be closed indefinitely, perhaps per- 
manently, in connection with a reorganization of operations. 
Most, if not all, of the workers in that plant will be dis- 
tributed among the other mills. 


Leonard S. Austin and F. Raymond Pratt of Springfield, 
Mass., have equipped a plant in Springfield for the manufac- 
ture of papetries and envelopes. 
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Compressed Air on Stack 


HE sketch (Fig. 1) shows an installation of compressed 

air on the calender stack to aid in making the reel. This 
is not used to supplant the large pipes on the back side of the 
calenders, which are supplied with air by a blower. But it is 
found that these small pipes—they are quarter inch pipes— 
can be used to advantage in taking out small hard spots or 
in otherwise smoothing out the reel. (A) shows the com- 
pressed air line running up the stack. A small stop-cock is 
inserted in each of the quarter inch pipes. 








( B 


A 
Fig.2 


Putting on Cylinder Facing 


HE sketch (Fig. 2) shows a modification of a clamp used 

for stretching cylinder facings when putting them on. The 
tension of the facing is known to be a factor in the life of 
the facing. This device includes a spring at (B) in one of 
the sockets for holding the rods by which the canvas or 
leather straps are tightened. The bars which ordinarily sup- 
port the socket proper hold a frame in which there is a 
spring. The socket is mounted on a rod which sets down on 
tep of this spring. As the strap is tightened, the spring com- 
presses. At (A) is an indicator which moves along a scale. 
By experiment, the proper tension for applying the cylinder 
facing may be found and reproduced next time. 


<i 
_—_ 


New Catalogues and Publications 


American Rolling Mill Co., Middletown, Ohio—This company has 
just published an attractive handbook on Armco Spiral Welded 
Pipe, which contains specific information helpful to the user of 
specially designed pipe requiring a range of diameters from six 
to 24 inches, and a variety of wall thicknesses. The spiral weiding 
process is described, size, weight and pressure tables are given and 
there are a number of valuable tables. 

Bird Machine Co., South Walpole, Mass.—The July number of this 
company’s publication “The Stuff Box’’ announces and describes 
the Hi-Angle, a new Vickery doctor especially designed for press 
rolls. The new doctor is a special development of the same principle 
underlying the regular Vickery doctor, but has some additional fea- 
tures. 

Brown Instrument Co., Philadelphia, Pa.—A new folder sets forth 
and illustrates the merits of this company’s new potentiometer 
pyrometer. Extreme accuracy and ruggedness is claimed for this 
instrument and the folder shows many of the constructional features 
substantiating this claim. Copies on request. 














Fig. I 









Dominion Engineering Works, Ltd., Montreal, Can.—An improved 
Dominion ‘Winder is the subject of a new folder just issued. It is 
claimed this winder embodies a number of interesting features which 
are the result of close co-operation between paper mill executives 
and the company’s engineering department. The winder is illus- 
trated in operation. 


W. A. Jones Fdry. & Machine Co., Chicago—New literature re- 
cently issued by this company includes a new worm gear speed 
reducer booklet and a bulletin on the company’s new double reduc- 
tion Herringbone-Maag Speed reducers for small motor drives. 
These publications contain a great deal of data of practical up-to- 
date value and copies will be sent to those interested, upon request. 


Elgin Softener Corp., Elgin, I1l—A four-page booklet contains a 
complete and adequate description of the Elgin continuous blow- 
down system with the Eckel precision control. The importance 
of reducing blow-down losses, minimizing concentrations, protect- 
ing boiler surfaces, directs a great deal of interest toward the 
continuous blow-down system. ° 


Pyrene Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J.—A new folder which may also 
be pasted up as a wall chart, is entitled “What You Should Know 
About Fire Extinguishers.’’ Copies of this chart may be obtained 
direct from this company at 560 Belmont Ave., Newark. 


Reliance Electric & Engr. Co., Cleveland, Ohio—Bulletin 600 fea- 
tures the Reliance Electric Drive for four-drum winders, being a 
simplified design and control. The electric drive requires less space, 
provides exact contro] that is easy to manipulate and is claimed to 
produce better rolls than the belt-driven type. The folder shows 
illustrations of the drive as installed in several large paper mills. 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Chicago—A bulletin in which the 
newer types of welding rod and equipment are illustrated and de- 
scribed has just been received from this company. Rods represent- 
ing all types of welding are described under both gas and electric 
welding rods. Another section is devoted to acetylene and electric 
welding equipment. Requests for this bulletin should specify ‘“‘Bul- 
letin W.’’ 


BOOKS 


Paper Makers’ Directory of All Nations. The 1931 edition of this 
directory is now available. In this the 40th annual issue of the Red 
Book will be found detailed particulars regarding the paper, pulp 
and board mills of the world, such as location, productions, number 
and width of machines, tonnage output, power used, telegraphic 
address, etc., also lists of British wholesale stationers, paper mer- 
chants, paper stock dealers, clay producers and converters, with the 
mills they represent. The mill productions are also classified 
under 400 trade headings, alphabetically arranged. The Classified 
Index forms a valuable international buyers’ guide. The directory 
is published by Dean & Son, Ltd., Debrett House, 29, King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 2. The price is 21/- net. 


Budgetary Control in Manufacturing Industry—This book, which 
is a National Industrial Conference Board publication, priced at 
$3, is based on a survey of 288 manufacturing companies having 
AAAA credit rating in industrial groups reporting to the U. 8. 
Census production in excess of $100,000,000. It is an excellent treatise 
on the subject because it not only gives the facts concerning the 
operation and effectiveness of budgeting in manufacturing industry 
but cites the methods used and results secured. In an introduction, 
the development of budget systems in the United States from 
municipal budgets to industry is outlined. The application of 
budgeting to manufacturing industries is explained, with the 
benefits to be expected, the errors to be avoided, the general 
applicability of budget systems to all classes of industries being 
demonstrated. Following this are chapters giving in some detail 
the preparations necessary for a budget, the budget estimates 
and how to prepare them; administration of the budget; the sales 
budget and market analysis; the production budget; the expense 
budgets and the capital outlay and cash budgets. The concluding 
chapter is devoted to budget summaries, profit and loss forecast, 
forecast of the balance sheet and the master budget. In an ap- 
pendix are contained the gist of numerous replies to the National 
Industrial Conference Board citing actual experiences with budgets 
and a large number of illustrative charts. 

The National Industrial Conference Board is to be felicitated 
on the appearance of this book, which will be an inspiration to 
those who believe in budgets; they will find in it confirmation of 
their views, while to those who still entertain any doubt about 
the practical value of such systems it gives the answer; they are 
practical. One manufacturer in the petroleum refining industry is 
credited with saying, “One who does not believe in budgeting 
(planning) does not believe in gravitation.”” It is a book which 
should be in the hands of every major executive in American 
industry and all public accountants and business doctors. 
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Dexter Wins Controversy with Federal 
Trade Commission 


In using the word “parchment” to describe one of the 
grades of paper, which it manufactures, the Dexter Sulphite 
Pulp & Paper Co., of Dexter, N. Y., was taking no unfair 
advantage of its competitors nor violating none of the ethics 
of commercial practice. So finds the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in its decision handed down July 5 dismissing the 
complaint against the Dexter company. 

The complaint was lodged with the commission early in the 
year and a hearing set for May 6 before the commission’s 
investigating committee, presided over by Mr. McMillen. 

Dr. James E. Campbell, president of the company, was 
first called and told how reai parchment, made from the 
skins of lambs, sheep and other animals, is manufactured 
only by two English factories, which jealously guard the 
secrets of preparation. He said the amount made is small 
and the price so expensive that it is not much in demand, 
even the universities and colleges are beginning to discard 
it for @ cheaper product. 

President David L. Ward, of the National Paper Jobbers’ 
Association, testified that the word parchment as understood 
by the trade, meant specially processed paper to give grease, 
oil and blood resistency, and showed that the word parchment 
had been used unintermittently by paper companies to de- 
scribe their product for a period of 60 years. 

Jesse H. Neal, general manager of the American Paper 
& Pulp Association, declared that forced discontinuance of 
the word by manufacturers in this country would necessitate 
revolutionary changes in the industry and produce chaos. 

The evidence was effective and the decision is a victory 
for the Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. 


Date Set for Oswegatchie Auction 


Pursuant to a mortgage foreclosure judgment dated June 
15, 1931, in favor of the Watertown National Bank as trustee 
under two mortgages or deeds of trust executed by the 
Oswegatchie Paper Company, Inc., vs. the Oswegatchie Paper 
Company, Inc., et al., the property of the latter corporation 
will be sold at public auction by Attorney E. Robert Wilcox, 
Watertown, referee, on the steps of the court house at Low- 
ville, on the morning of Sept. 3. 

The first mortgage bonds outstanding against the company 
aggregate $598,000, while the outstanding second and re- 
funding mortgage bond issue amounts to $900,000. A com- 
mittee consisting of Attorney Sam Child, Charles W. Val- 
entine, Ivan J. Gotham, Harry M. Goulding and Nelson R. 
Caswell representing the first mortgage bondholders, has 
sent out a letter to all of the holders of these bonds urging 
that they support an agreement for their own protection. 
The agreement authorizes the committee to proceed in such 
manner as the circumstances may warrant and those sanc- 
tioning it are asked to turn their bond certificates properly 
endorsed over to the Jefferson County National Bank of 
Watertown as depository. 


In connection with the wood utilization survey of New 
York State being made by the federal department of com- 
merce in co-operation with the New York Wood Utilization 
Committee and the New York Development Association, to 
eliminate waste, Claude C. Bell, government wood utilization 
expert, spent the last two weeks of July touring northern 
New York. George W. Sisson, Jr., president of the Racquette 
River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y., is chairman of the 
organization backing the project in this state. 


Thomas L. Dunbar, mechanical and chemical engineer as- 
sociated with the Stebbins Engineering & Manufacturing 
Company and the Chemipulp Process, Inc., both of Water- 
town has been granted a United States patent on a system 


for cooking fibrous material to form chemical pulp. The 
inventor lists 16 claims in his papers, which were filed with 
the patent office at Washington, D. C., August 1, 1929. He 
names no assignee for his invention. 


John Nelson Carlisle 


John Nelson Carlisle, 64, of Watertown, N. Y., president 
of the Northern New York Utilities, Inc., and officer, director 
and stockholder of the St. Regis Paper Company, Inc., of 
which his brother, Floyd L. Carlisle is the president, died at 
his home on the night of July 21. He had been critically ill 
for several weeks following a paralytic stroke, which he 
suffered at the Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, on April 16. Mr. 
Carlisle was there at that time as head of a delegation of 
northern New York industrialists and power men, to plead 
with Governor Roosevelt to permit the construction of the 
Panther Mountain water storage reservoir. This reservoir 
is much needed to regulate the flow of the Black and other 
power streams in order to forestall further mill shutdowns 
brought on by both floods and low water. 

Mr. Carlisle was born at Preble, Cortland county, New 
York, August 24, 1866, son of the late William S., and Cath- 
erine Rose Burdick Carlisle. When he was seven years old 
they removed to Watertown and there he received his educa- 
tion in the public schools, being graduated from the high 
school in 1884. Then he studied law in the office of the late 
Judge Henry Purcell, was admitted to practice in 1889 and 
the same year formed a partnership with Judge Purcell under 
the name of Purcell & Carlisle. A short time after that 
Judge Purcell formed a new alliance and Mr. Carlisle joined 
with the late Senator Elon R. Brown under the name of 
Brown & Carlisle. After a few years the late Secretary of 
State Francis M. Hugo joined the firm which became Brown, 
Carlisle & Hugo. At the end of a few years Mr. Hugo with- 
drew to become an officer of the Remington Group of paper 
companies. 

At about that time Floyd L. Carlisle graduated from the 
Cornell law college and formed a partnership with his brother 
under the name of Carlisle. This existed until 1910 when 
Floyd L. Carlisle organized the Northern New York Trust 
Company of Watertown. He was backed in the enterprise 
by John N. Carlisle. In 1916 Floyd L. Carlisle organized a 
syndicate for the purchase of the St. Regis Paper Company 
and early in 1921 the same syndicate purchased the Northern 
New York Utilities, Inc., from John Byron Taylor. John N. 
Carlisle was chosen to succeed Mr. Taylor as president of the 
company and has held the position ever since. He has been 
also on the directorates of several other companies in which 
his brother is interested. 


Jewell Leaves St. Regis 


Corwin T. Jewell, general manager of all of the mills 
of the St. Regis Paper Company outside of the kraft division, 
severed his connection with the company August 1, after 20 
years of service. Mr. Jewell will take a much-needed rest 
at his summer home at Henderson Harbor, N. Y., during the 
balance of the summer, and later will plan his future ac- 
tivity. 

Mr. Jewell has been general manager of the company since 
the death of C. C. Burns about eight years ago, and prior 
to that held the title of assistant general manager for two 
years, performing the duties of general manager the greater 
part of the time owing to the serious illness of Mr. Burns. 


Record Log Drive 


With. 25 experienced log-drivers working under him, 
Michael Regan, veteran riverman of 40 years’ experience 
brought to a successful conclusion a 73-day drive of 23,000 
cords of pulpwood down the Racquette river late in June 
for the Racquette River Paper Company, Potsdam, N. Y. 

The drive started at Hollywood on the upper reaches of 
the Racquette in the Adirondacks and was one of the largest 
negotiated by the Sisson-White Lumber Company in recent 
years. 
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Department is to obtain for the first time definite 
data on differences in purchasing as a result of 
The 
information obtained will ultimately show the buying trends 
of various localities in the nation and present a composite 


Rovere: Studies of Buying Habits—The Commerce 


regional studies of buying habits, recently undertaken. 


picture of buying power. Regional differences in buying 
habits of the American public have been noted for sometime 
but definite information was not available. Nor have private 
research agencies ever obtained such data, which is ex- 
pected to be valuable to business men in determining accu- 
rately the kinds of merchandise finding favor in their 
particular localities. 


Use of Mark of Origin—Every separate item imported into 
the United States should be required to be marked in such 
a way that the ultimate consumer could tell whether it is a 
domestic or foreign article, was the claim made by repre- 
sentatives of domestic industries at a hearing recently held 
before the U. S. Commissioner of Customs on the question 
of the policy of the Customs Bureau regarding the marking 
of imported articles under Section 304 of the Tariff Act of 
1930. Exceptions should be subjected to careful rulings, it 
was pointed out. Among those present at the hearings were 
John Hecht, representing an import committee of the Amer- 
ican Paper Industry and Maurice Sanders representing the 
National Lithographic Association; James Bevans represent- 
ing the American Paper Importers and Trades. 


Wholesale Business—The wholesale trade of the United 
States in 1929, the last census figures, amounted to $70,000,- 
000,000 as against a retail figure of $53,000,000,000. A total 
of 169,888 wholesale establishments of various kinds were in 
operation in the 48 states. The difference in the wholesale 
over retail figures is accounted for by exports made by whole- 
salers and sales to industrial consumers. 


Proposed Canadian Increased Import Duties—Further pro- 
posed Canadian tariff changes, subject to final approval by 
Parliament, provide for increased rates of duty on 20 to 30 
additional items, including blotting paper, artificial silk 
fabrics, etc. On blotting paper the new rate is 36 per cent 
ad valorem as against 25 per cent under the old rate. 


Census of Forest Products—The Census Bureau has just 
released its census (1930) for pulpwood consumption and 
wood pulp production; production of paper and paper boards, 
and papermaking equipment in use. A total consumption of 
pulpwood in 1930 is reported amounting to 7,155,588 cords as 
reported by 197 mills, or a decrease of 6.4 per cent over 1929. 
The total production of wood pulp in 1930 was 4,610,400 tons 
or a decrease of 5.2 per cent over 1929. The production of 
paper and paperboards was approximately 9 per cent less, 
the output being 10,079,656 tons as reported by 687 mills. 


Federal Trade Commission—The Kraft Paper Group’s 
Trade Conference Rules were recently issued by the Federal 
Trade Commission, following the industry’s acceptance of 
changes of wording in several rules. Rules approved relate 
to such practices as inducing breach of contract; defamation 
of competitors; false disparagement of grade or quality; 
enticing employees of a competitor; price discrimination; 
secret payment of rebates; selling goods below cost with the 
intent’ of injuring a competitor; deviation from established 
standards of the industry; and offering merchandise for sale 
as ata price reduced from a marked-up or fictitious figure. 

Trade practice conference rules of the paper bag industry, 
as changed according to suggestions of the Federal Trade 
Commission, were accepted by the industry and promulgated, 
and include such subjects as inducing breach of contract; 
imitation of trade-marks, trade names or slogans; defamation 
ef competitors, false disparagement or false advertisement 


Month aé Washington, 





of grade or quality of goods; price discrimination; selling 
goods below cost with the intent of injuring a competitor; 
secret payment of rebates; and deviation from established 
standards. 


Interstate Commerce Rulings—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has announced its suspension of Richmond, 
Fredericksburg and Potomac Railroad tariff schedules which 
proposed to cancel existing commodity rates on wrapping 
paper and pulpboard, less than carloads, from Richmond, 
Va. to eastern trunk line territory and to substitute class 
rates or higher commodity rates, resulting generally in in- 
creases. The suspension is to Jan. 15, 1932. 

The Commission has just handed down a decision on bottle 
type compressed paper bobbins, finding a proposed increase 
in less-than-carload ratings in official, southern and western 
classifications justified (I & S Docket No. 3590). 

In Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Chicago & St. Louis Rwy. Co., (No. 14865), the commission 
ruled that rates on chipboard, in carloads, from Watertown, 
N. Y., to destinations, in central, eastern trunk line, and New 
England territories, was not unreasonable in the past but 
would be unreasonable for the future, and prescribed a rea- 
sonable basis of rates for the future. 

In Missisquoi Pulp and Paper Co. vs. Boston & Maine R. R., 
(No. 21384), the commission held upon further consideration 
that rates on waste paper and rosin sizing, in carloads, from 
certain points in Massachusetts to Sheldon Springs, Vt., were 
not unreasonable, but that rates on alum were unreasonable 
for the future and reasonable rates were prescribed. 

Proposed reduced rates on paper and paper articles, in 
carloads, between Milwaukee, Chicago and Peoria, Ill., and 
points grouped therewith on the one hand, and points in Iowa 
on the other hand, and between St. Louis and points grouped 
therewith and Newton, Iowa, were found not justified in 
another ruling (I & S Docket No. 3568), and the suspended 
schedules were ordered cancelled. 

In Albany Perforated Wrapping Paper Co. vs. N. Y. Cen- 
tral (No. 20888), the commission held that certain shipments 
of imported wood pulp, in carloads, from Weehawken, N. J., 
and other points within New York Harbor, and from Albany, 
N. Y., to destinations in New York state, were held subject 
to the commission’s jurisdiction, while other shipments were 
found intrastate and not subject to jurisdiction. Accordingly 
rates on imported wood pulp were found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful in the past, but were unreasonable for 
the future and reasonable rates were prescribed. 

Wholesale Prices—A further decline in wholesale prices is 
noted in the index numbers by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
for July, covering 550 commodities, or a decrease of slightly 
more than 1% per cent. With 1926 as the basis of 100, we 
find the following changes for paper and pulp: 


July June July Purchasing power of the 
1930 1931 1931 dollar, July, 1931 
85.2 81.3 80.3 1.245 


Interrelation of Writing Inks and Papers—A research pro- 
gram is being formulated at the Bureau of Standards for 
co-operative study by the organic chemistry section and the 
paper section on the interrelation of writing inks and papers 
pertaining to the preservation of written records. The vari- 
ous types of writing inks and record papers will be studied 
to find their interreactions in respect to degree of fading of 
ink and degree of deterioration of paper. 

Purity of Fiber Secret of Paper Preservation—The purity 
of fiber content, based on degree of cellulosic and non-cellu- 
losic content, is apparently the significant factor in rate de- 
termination of paper, says the Bureau of Standards in 
reporting progress in research work on the preservation of 
records. 
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New Type of Expansion Joint 


The Croll-Reynolds Engineering Co., 17 John street, New 
York City, have placed on the market an entirely new type 
of expansion joint for pipe lines, known as the FlexoDisc. 

This joint permits free movement of the piping without 
strain through the use of a flexible heat treated nickel steel 
expansion element, welded directly to forged steel flanged 


‘ 





High pressure type FlexoDisc expansion joint 


heads which are guided relative to each other to permit longi- 
tudinal movement only. A special design is offered where 
lateral or angular misalignment must be provided for. 

The expansion element is a completely welded assembly 
of corrugated nickel steel discs. After welding, which is done 
by the General Electric atomic hydrogen process, the com- 
plete element is heat treated to obtain uniform quality, maxi- 
mum strength, and freedom from all local stresses due to 
welding. This construction, requiring no packing, is ab- 
solutely leakproof. 

In operation, the movement of the FlexoDisc expansion 
joint is analogous to the action of a coil spring, in that the 
element takes up the expansion and contraction of the piping 
by the elastic deflection of the plates. Therefore, since the 
stresses are entirely within the elastic limit, the life of the 
element is practically unlimited. 

This new expansion joint is particularly suitable for power 
plant piping, steam supply lines, digesters, drying rolls, and 
similar piping used in paper mills since it eliminates leakage 
troubles, enforced shutdowns, repairs and other maintenance 
work. Complete information is given in bulletin No. 40-K 
which will be sent upon request. 





Testimonial for Mrs. Rogers 


Mrs. Olive J. Rogers has closed a decade of service with 
the American Paper and Pulp Association as office manager, 
and the occasion was marked by the presentation to her on 
behalf of the officers and staff of the association of a beauti- 
ful parchment scroll setting forth her record of accomplish- 
ment. 

Mrs. Rogers came to the association from the International 
Committee of the Y. M. C. A., after having been overseas 
engaged in war work in Luxembourg and France. During 
her student days, before war was thought of, she had enjoyed 
a period of study in Germany, spending a year in Berlin at 
one of the numerous schools there, besides a shorter term at 
Munich. She was married while in the service of the associa- 
tion and is still known to some of the former presidents and 
officers of the association as “Miss Johnson.” 

Gifted with a charming personality and a precise and 
orderly mind, Mrs. Rogers has succeeded more than any of her 
predecessors in maintaining agreeable relations with her 
subordinates and dispatching with ease and celerity the large 
volume of routine work of her office, which includes the re- 
ception of visitors who may be seeking information concern- 
ing developments in the industry, besides attending to 
inquiries by mail, and the onerous burden of convention 
arrangements during Paper Week in New York. It is always 


a pleasing task for the representatives of the paper industry 
periodicals to interview her on matters of current interest, 
as she is always obliging and good natured. 

That Mrs. Rogers’ efficient and capable discharge of the 
duties pertaining to her office is appreciated by the associa- 
tion was indicated by the text matter of the parchment scroll 
with which she was surprised upon her return from vacation 
on Monday, July 20. This recognized her faithfulness, ability 
and loyalty and congratulated her as well, both upon her 
record of accomplishment and her material contribution to- 
ward the creation of an effective machinery of service for 
the paper industry. “In behalf of the staff” (the script 
runs), “as well as for themselves, the officers of the associa- 
tion desire to voice their high regard for her personally and 
to wish her good health and happiness for many decades to 
come.” The scroll was signed by S. L. Willson, president; 
Jesse H. Neal, general manager and treasurer, and was 
attested by the secretary, Charles W. Boyce. 


Smaller Herringbone-Maag Speed Reducers by Jones 

A new series of small Herringbone-Maag speed reducers 
has just been developed by the W. A. Jones Foundry & 
Machine Company, Chicago, Ill. (Capacities range up to 18 
hp. Reduction ratios 12 to 1 up to 48 to 1.) The smallest 
reducer in this series is 20 5/16 inches long and 14% inches 
high. The base measures 10% inches wide. 

For universal application, all the reducers in this series 
have high and low speed shaft extensions on both sides. This 
eliminates the need of a right or left hand assembly. Two 
shaft guards are provided. 

On the high speed side, the herringbone gears—and high 
speed pinion teeth—are generated by rack shaped cutters, 
with straight sides, used in a precision gear planer. This is 
the simplest and most accurate method known for precise 
generation of herringbone gears. On the low speed side, the 
Maag spur tooth form is used because of the greater strength 
needed at this point. 

This combination makes an exceptionally efficient, quiet 
and economical method of reducing speed. 

In this respect—as in all other ways—these reducers are 
small reproductions of the larger Jones Herringbone-Maag 
reducers which have proven reliable for many years. 











—_ 


Plans Formulated for T.A.P.P.I. Meeting 


Plans are progressing rapidly for the Fall Meeting to be 
held in Kalamazoo, Mich., September 24, 25 and 26. Weekly 
meetings of the general committee are being held and the 
sub-committees in charge of arrangements report rapid 
progress in every case. The general outline of the program 
has been determined, and many interesting papers have al- 
ready been scheduled. A general symposium has been ar- 
ranged covering the problem of deinking of waste papers and 
the disposal of the deinking wastes. Mr. C. C. Irving, of the 
Falulah Paper Co., of Fitchburg, Mass. is in charge of this 
symposium, and several papers have been arranged for deal- 
ing with the various phases of this work. 

An extensive program of mill visitations is being worked 
out in connection with the papers, and also plant visits to 
several of the interesting industries, aside from paper, which 
are located in Kalamazoo. 

While it is expected that many who attend the meeting 
will come by auto, it is hoped that as many as can will plan 
to make the trip by train and assure the others of enough 
tickets to get the half fare return rate. This will be granted, 
providing there are 150 tickets validated. 

A real pleasure awaits those who have not previously had 
the opportunity to visit the city of Kalamazoo. This beauti- 
ful little city which lies on the bank of the Kalamazoo river 
surrounded by some of the most beautiful scenery in Michi- 
gan, celebrated its century of progress two years ago. Since 
1866 paper manufacture has been one of the chief industries 
in this city and it now boasts some 14 of the most modern 
paper mills in the country. 

is known as a city of hospitality, and visitors 
to the T.A.P.P.I. meeting may be assured of a royal welcome 
and an enjoyable time, as well as one of educational value. 
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Australia Lowers Tariff on Canadian Goods 


Under the new Canada-Australia trade treaty tabled in 
the House of Commons by Premier R. B. Bennett on July 13, 
Canada gets a British preferential tariff on 415 out of 433 
items in the Australian tariff schedules in a potential market 
of $630,000,000 a year. Of this amount, Australia in the past 
has purchased approximately $300,000,000 a year from for- 
eign countries, and the Prime Minister stated he saw no 
reason why most of these purchases should not be trans- 
ferred to Canada. 

Paper manufacturers are highly pleased with the advan- 
tages accorded them by the new treaty. The most important 
advantage to the industry is that Canadian newsprint is now 
placed on the free list in Australia, instead of having to pay 
a duty of 1 pound a ton; the preference over foreign news- 
print will therefore be 4 pounds per ton (or about $20). 
Preference is also granted on various classes of stationery 
and paper products, with the following exceptions: wrapping, 
of all colors (glazed, unglazed or mill glazed), browns, caps 
not elsewhere specified, casings, sealings, nature or ochre 
browns, sulphites, sugars, and all other bag papers, candle 
carton paper; paper felt and carpet felt paper irrespective 
of weight, to which articles the general tariff will still apply. 

Some idea may be gained of the potential market for the 
classes of paper to which preference is given, from the fol- 
lowing figures which indicate Australia’s purchases in 1930: 
newsprint, wrappings, etc., $25,174,178; stationery and paper 
manufactures, $13,325,730; a total of $38,499,908. Last year 
the value of the year’s exports of newsprint and general 
paper products to Australia amounted to approximately 
$5,000,000. The tonnage of newsprint shipped to Australia 
last year from British Columbia was 52,006 tons, having 
increased steadily in recent years from a little over 12,000 
tons in 1925. Actually, Canada is now regarded as being on 
a better footing than Great Britain in many lines because of 
the advantage of distance. A rough computation would indi- 
cate that from Vancouver to Sydney the distance is only 6,800 
miles as against 10,000 miles from London to Sydney via 
the Suez Canada, which is the shortest route from Great 
Britain. From Montreal to Sydney the distance is also about 
10,000 miles while frém Liverpool, if ships were to travel via 
the Cape, it would be nearly 13,000 miles. 

As regards those products on which duty is collected, there 
is an important change. Formerly, the Australian duty was 
collected on the cost of production plus the inland freight 
from point of origin to port of export. That is, the goods 
made in, say, Toronto, for Australia, had duty collected on 
the cost, plus freight from Toronto to Vancouver or any 
other port where shipments were made to the Antipodes. 
Now the freight added for duty purposes is from point of 
origin to the nearest outport, or from Toronto to Niagara 
Falls, though the goods may be shipped over Canadian rail- 
ways to Vancouver, Halifax or Montreal. 

In connection with these concessions to the Canadian paper 
industry, it should not be overlooked that Australia is still 
looking forward to the time when it will manufacture much 
of its paper requirements. The Assistant Minister for In- 
dustry of the Government of the Commonwealth, E. J. Hallo- 
way, recently presented to the House of Representatives, at 
Canberra, a report: concerning the paper industry of Austra- 
lia. The report was signed by I. H. Boas, chief of the 
Forest Products Division of the Australian Council for Scien- 
tific and Industrial Research, and also by H. W. Gepp, con- 
sultant on development to the Commonwealth Government. 
The report stated that a strong case existed in favor of the 
inauguration, at an early date, of a paper pulp and paper 
manufacturing industry in Australia, based mainly on the 
resources of hardwood timbers in Tasmania. About 40,000 
tons of writing papers are imported into Australia annually 


and, of this quantity, it was urged that at least 25,000 tons 
could be produced within the Commonwealth from Australian 
raw materials. Furthermore, Australia utilizes annually 
some 135,000 tons of newsprint, and the evidence pointed to 
the fact that the whole of this could be manufactured from 
Australian timber. 


Summer Meeting of the Woodlands Section 


The Summer Meeting of the Woodlands Section of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association was held on July 24 
and 25 in Quebec and in the woods of the Montmorency limits 
of the Anglo-Canadian Pulp and Paper Mills, Ltd. The 
party started on the morning of July 24, from the Chateau 
Frontenac, dressed in woods clothes and proceeded by motor 
cars to the Rigolet Camp (32 miles). On the way, river 
driving conditions were inspected. After luncheon at the 
camp, inspection was made of logging dams and chutes in 
that territory. The evening was devoted to professional dis- 
cussions. 

The next morning the party proceeded to inspection of con- 
struction work, such as portage and logging roads, bridges, 
etc., following which a demonstration of logging machinery 
was held. A six-wheel Thornycroft motor truck was tried, 
also several models of portable motor saws: “Rinco,” “Erco,” 
“Stihl,” and a new model of a four-cycle “Wolf” motor saw. 
In the afternoon the party drove to Montmills to inspect the 
pulpwood storage pond and flume of the Anglo-Canadian 
Pulp and Paper Mills. In the evening, after dinner at the 
Chateau Frontenac, professional discussions were again held, 
and moving pictures of Anglo-Canadian logging operations 
were shown. 


Newsprint Output Declined in June 


During the month of Jun¢, Canadian newsprint mills oper- 
ating at 60.3 per cent of rated capacity, produced 193,971 
tons, as compared with 63.0 per cent and 202,607 tons in May 
1931 and 73.0 per cent and 213,634 tons in June, 1930. During 
the first six months of the present year the mills operated at 
an average rate of 59.7 per cent of rated capacity, as com- 
pared with 72.2 per cent during the first six months of 1930, 
and turned out 1,136,896 tons of newsprint, which is a decrease 
of 147,262 tons or 12 per cent, from the production during the 
same period in 1930. The production of the United States 
mills, however, was 13 per cent lower than during the first 
six months of 1930. Newfoundland mills, during the month 
of June, operated at the very high rate of 99.6 per cent of 
rated capacity. Canadian exports of pulp and paper in June 
were valued at $12,635,490, a decrease of $150,624 from the 
previous month and of $2,228,233 from the value of June of 
last year. 

Recently published figures on the world production of news- 
print during 1930 showed that Canada maintained its domi- 
nant lead as the world’s largest producer of newsprint, with 
a production of 2,504,000 tons, as compared with an output 
of 1,282,000 tons recorded by the United States, second largest 
producer. World production of newsprint in 1930, amounting 
to 6,975,000 tons, was approximately 330,000 tons less than 
in 1929. There was a decrease of 225,000 tons in Canada and 
110,000 tons in the United States, 40,000 tons in Great Brit- 
ain, 35,000 tons in Sweden and nearly 50,000 tons in Ger- 
many. Increases included 30,000 tons each in Newfoundland 
and France, 13,000 tons in Norway, and apparently a con- 
siderable quantity in Russia, but no satisfactory figures are 
available for that country. In terms of total production in 
1930, Canada supplied 36 per cent, the United States 18 per 
cent, Great Britain and Germany about 9 per cent each, 
and Newfoundland and Japan, 4 per cent, the output of 
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the six countries aggregating four-fifths of the world’s sup- 
ply of newsprint. 

Reports are that the new prices for newsprint established 
by the leading companies have been well received, and that 
owing to-the improved relations with the publishers the 
price now appears stabilized at current figures. 





* . QUEBEC 2 








Opposition to Canada Power and Paper Plan 


According to the most recently published figures, up to 
Saturday, July 25, there had been deposited with the Dunning 
Protective Committee an amount of bonds equal to 75.2 per 
cent of all outstanding; 66.5 per cent of all debentures; 67.8 
per cent of all preferred stock, together with an amount of 
common stock equal to 71.2 per cent of the common outstand- 
ing. The time limit for turning in securities had originally 
been set at July 15; but in view of the very wide geographical 
distribution of security holders, the committee saw fit to 
extend the time limit to August 10. The figures quoted above 
would indicate, however, that the committee will have de- 
posits sufficient for its need well in advance of that date. But 
no indications have been given as to whether or not the re- 
quired 66-2/3 per cent of Belgo bonds have been deposited to 
include the Belgo properties in the reorganization. 

The strongest opposition so far has arisen from the Belgo 
preferred shareholders, headed by Hubert Biermans, founder 
and former president of the Belgo company, seconded by 
John Stadler, former manager under Mr. Biermans’ presi- 
dency. Two points have been particularly stressed at the 
various meetings of Belgo security holders which have been 
held to date: (1) the offer of three shares of new Canada 
Power and Paper common stock in exchange for each present 
preferred Belgo share is entirely inadequate; (2) the names 
of the seven new directors and of the new manager should 
be announced before the security holders are asked to deposit 
their holdings, instead of after acceptance of the plan shall 
have been assured. 

Mr. Biermans was particularly outspoken in his criticism 
of the action of the Protective Committee headed by Hon. 
Charles Dunning. He stated that Belgo preferred share- 
holders were entitled to receive $60 of new bonds and five 
new common shares for each $100 share of old Belgo pre- 
ferred stock. Should Belgo not be included in the reorganiza- 
tion, if Mr. Biermans returns to the presidency of the 
company, he will offer the preferred shareholders $40 in cash 
for each $100 share, and the balance in new preferred stock, 
on which he claims dividends would be paid within three 
years. 


Organizing Safety Association 


A movement of utmost importance to the pulp and paper 
industry in Quebec made further progress at a meeting held 
at the head office of the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
on July 7. Seventeen delegates, representing 22 of the 
companies classified in the pulp and paper group for the pur- 
poses of the new Workmen’s Compensation Act which comes 
into force on September 1, went thoroughly into the ques- 
tion of organizing along the lines of the Ontario Pulp and 
Paper Makers’ Safety Association. It is significant and 
indicative of the leadership in industry that the pulp and 
paper makers of the province have always accepted that this 
industry is the first to plan organized accident prevention 
work, under the new Provincial Act. 

A great deal of preliminary work had been done on this 
subject by a provisional committee. After several meetings 
of members of the committee with the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Commission and a number of full meetings of the Com- 
mittee, a general meeting was called of delegates from all 
the companies included in this group. It was very gratifying 
that such a large number of mills were represented and that 
these delegates represented employers of probably 90 per 
cent of the workers in the industry of the province. 

The provisional committee was re-elected as a permanent 


committee, and held a subsequent meeting on July 21 to 
discuss tentative bylaws and constitution for the new asso- 
ciation. 


Lumber Firms Will Increase Work in Winter 


In view of the existing conditions in the pulp and paper 
industry, and also to stimulate cutting during the coming 
winter so as to help relieve the unemployment situation, the 
Quebec Government has decided to reduce the ground rents 
of Crown timber lands from $8 to $3 per square mile. This 
was followed near the end of the month by the announcement 
of a reduction in stumpage dues; on sawn lumber the reduc- 
tion will reach as much as 25 per cent in some cases, while 
the stumpage on pulpwood will be lowered from $2.70 to $2.50 
per thousand feet. 

The companies will increase their cutting programs by an 
additional 200,000,000 board feet, giving employment to ap- 
proximately 5,000 more men. The reductions agreed upon 
apply to all wood cut, and not only to the additional 200,000,- 
000 feet. 


New Cellophane Plant for Three Rivers 


Canada’s entry into the field of cellophane manufacture 
with the erection of a $1,500,000 plant at Three Rivers by 
Canadian Industries, Ltd., was officially announced last 
month by Arthur B. Purvis, president and managing director. 
Operations for the laying down of the plant will begin in 
August, and it is expected that by next spring manufacture’ 
will be in full swing, employing at the start 90 men. 


Protection afforded by the new Canadian tariff is directly 
responsible for the new venture, the president said. For- 
merly the duty on cellophane imported from the United 
States, where the industry is flourishing on a very large 
scale, was five per cent, and at this rate competition by Cana- 
dians was impossible. The new Government raised the duty 
to ten per cent and just as soon as the industry here is turn- 
ing out cellophane in sufficient quantity to supply the Cana- 
dian demand, the duty will be raised to 35 per cent. 

The new factory will turn out strips 48 inches wide. Al- 
though the number of men employed at the start is estimated 
at 90, it is thought that this number will rapidly increase. 


Canipco News 

The fact that, for the first time since its establishment in 
Canada, Canadian International Paper has issued a report 
fully covering its operations has enabled people in Canada 
to gain an adequate idea of the gigantic proportions of the 
investments of the company in this country. It is shown 
that their investment in the pulp and paper industry here 
amounts to $110,000,000, with an additional investment of 
some $20,000,000 to $30,000,000 in the New Brunswick Inter- 
national Paper Co. The output of Canadian International 
Paper in 1930, exclusive of that in New Brunswick, was 
404,555 tons of newsprint, as compared with 397,242 tons in 
the preceding year. In addition, the company is one of the 
world’s largest manufacturers of bleached sulphite pulp, used 
in the manufacture of both rayon and paper. As a result 
of several years of experimental work, the company has de- 
veloped a new grade of rayon pulp which was placed on the 
market in 1930. This new pulp produces a rayon of greater 
whiteness, better dyeing qualities and greater strength than 
is commercially possible with the grades of pulp in general 
use. This new product has been well received in the rayon 
industry, and a number of manufacturers have standardized 
their processes for its use. 

Canadian International Paper Co. will build three dams to 
facilitate log-driving on Creek Chaguay, in Mattawin Seig- 
niory, Creek Clair, in Carignan township, and Creek Bellevue 
in Hamel township. Plans and specifications showing the 
nature of the work and the land which will be affected by 
such works have been forwarded by the company to the 
Minister of Lands and Forests. 

Harold Lewis, B. Sc. (London), has resigned his position 
as chemist in charge of the bleaching research laboratory of 
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the Canadian International Paper Co., and is spending a few 
months in England. 

A welcome development at Cape de la Madaleine was the 
recent re-opening of the Canadian International Paper Co.’s 
sawmill. It gives employment to about 100 men and runs 
steadily from sometime in June until November. All the 
logs which are not used as pulpwood are sawn into lengths 
and sold as ordinary lumber by the company. 


Kurt Huegin, formerly manager of the Vera Chemical Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., Burlington, Ont., has joined the staff of 
Mansfield, Bolton & Kent, Inc., New York, distributors of 
pulp and paper mill supplies, including the Delthirna Sizing 
process. Mr. Huegin will represent the company among the 
paper mills in the Middle West. Headquarters for the Del- 
thirna sizing process in Canada are in the University Tower 
Building, Montreal. 


The St. Lawrence Paper mill, at Three Rivers, which was 
closed down for a week last month to permit of repairs to 
the machinery, re-opened on July 27 with every machine in 
operation and working full time. 


Mrs. C. Howard Smith died on July 16 at Montreal. She 
was predeceased by her husband, whose loving devotion kept 
him constantly at her side during the several years of her 
illness until he passed on a few months ago. Mrs. Smith 
leaves a son, E. Howard Smith, who is vice-president of 
Howard Smith Paper Mills, Ltd., founded by his father. 


Notice has been issued by the Wayagamack Pulp and Paper 
Co. that interest due August Ist on their first mortgage bonds 
would not be paid on that date. 


A very successful meeting of the pulp and paper division 
of the Montreal section, Canadian Purchasing Agents Asso- 
ciation, was held on July 6 in Montreal. Various topics 
were discussed and several resolutions adopted. It was de- 
cided that the pulp and paper group should, in future, hold 
meetings of their own and that they would endeavor to have 
their organization affiliated with the Canadian Pulp and 
Paper Association. 


Price Bros. Pays Regular Dividends 


Price Bros. and Co. is now the only newsprint company in 
Canada in whose securities there is a public investing in- 
terest, which is maintaining regular dividends on its pre- 
ferred and common shares. On July 2 the usual quarterly 
disbursement of 1-5/8 per cent was paid on the preferred and 
a payment of % of 1 per cent was made on the common for 
the same quarter. 

On July 18 the Price Bros. mill at Riverbend was clésed 
down for three or four weeks. A shortage of orders is the 
cause of the temporary closing of the mill, but there will be 
little or no distress in connection with the closing. In making 
the announcement, J. Leonard Apedaile, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, stated that most of the 
employees will be transferred to the Kenogami mill, while 
the members of the staff will take their usual summer holi- 
days, so that the existing unemployment situation will not 
be aggrevated. 





* | ONTARIO ° 








Great Lakes Co. in Receivership 


The Great Lakes Paper Co., with mill at Fort William, 
went into receivership in Toronto on July 14, and, by order 
of Justice Sedgewick, the National Trust Co. was appointed 
receiver and manager on behalf of all holders of first mort- 
gage bonds of the undertaking and property of the company. 
The application for a receivership followed the failure of 


the paper company to pay the half-yearly installment of 
interest due March 1 last on its $10,000,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. The application was brought by the Trust Co. as 
trustee for the bondholders. 

The following statement was given to the press by F. R. 
McKelean, K. C., of the National Trust Co.: “As appears 
from my affidavit filed in today’s proceedings, our primary 
objective in putting the Great Lakes Paper Co. into receiver- 
ship is to improve the business outlook for the future. As 
matters stood before the receivership, publishers might well 
hesitate to make contracts with the company for fear that 
action might be taken on behalf of the bondholders or 
creditors which would render their contracts ineffective. This 
situation could not have been met by the mere payment of 
bond interest in arrears, as this would still have left cus- 
tomers open to the risk of the company being prevented from 
carrying out its contract in the event of failure to meet 
future bond interest or other creditor claims, which might 
result in proceedings being taken against the company. It 
was found impossible at this time to meet these requirements 
of the situation. All difficulty in satisfying customers as to 
the effectiveness of any contracts made should now be en- 
tirely removed, as such contracts will be made with us as 
receivers and managers of the Great Lakes Company, and 
under our law, such contracts in effect rank in priority to 
the claims of the bondholders and creditors.” 

Announcement was also made of the formation of a pro- 
tective committee to act in the interest of holders of the 
first mortgage bonds of the company. The committee will 
consist of the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen, K. C., who will 
act as chairman; A. D. Cobban, of Wood Gundy & Co.; J. H. 
Ratcliffe, of McLeod, Young and Weir Co., and R. P. Mat- 
thiessen, of Minneapolis, representing the United States 
banking interests connected with the original offering of 
bonds. The National Trust Co., trustees for the bondholders, 
will act as depositor for the first mortgage bonds, with co- 
depositories in the United States. E. G. Long, K. C., of 
Toronto, will act as counsel for the committee. ; 

The developments in connection with the Backus subsidiary 
in Ontario followed a similar course to that taken in respect 
to the Minnesota and Ontario Paper Co., which is already 
in receivership through action taken before the courts in 
Minneapolis. The receiving order culminates a colorful 
career of more than a decade on the part of Backus interests 
in the far northwest portion of the Province. 


Abitibi Jottings 

An official inspection of Ontario Power Service’s (sub- 
sidiary of Abitibi) 275,000 hp. development at Canyon Falls 
on the Abitibi river was made last month by Alexander 
Smith and L. R. Wilson, president and vice-president of the 
company, together with Dr. F. A. Gaby, chief engineer of 
the Ontario Hydro-Electric Power Commission; George Lee, 
chief commissioner of the Temiskaming and Northern On- 
tario Railroad, and representatives of the Guaranty Trust, 
the Bank of America and Chemical National Bank of New 
York, as well as W. C. Pittfield, of Pittfield and Co. The 
result of this inspection is the complete confirmation of the 
recent report of George F. Hardy, chief engineer of the 
development, that no conditions have developed in the pro- 
gress of the work which will interfere with completion of 
the project on or before October 1, 1932, and a further con- 
firmation of the fact that the originally estimated budget 
cost of the work will not be exceeded. 

The groundwood mill, at the Sault Ste. Marie Division of 
Abitibi Power and Paper Co., which had been closed since 
last February, was re-opened last month, giving employment 
to approximately 75 men. W. H. Smith, assistant managing 
director of Abitibi, when asked if he had any statement to 
make regarding the Sturgeon Falls situation, which, in 
common with other newsprint manufacturing centers, is 
undergoing a crisis, said that the company is now concentrat- 
ing all its effort toward giving relief by re-opening the plant 
there. According to Mr. Smith, the Soo mill has a good 
chance to continue operations indefinitely, if the weather re- 
mains favorable and orders continue. 

Reflecting the trying times being experienced by producers 
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of newsprint and pulp, the Abitibi Power and Paper Co. has 
deferred payment of the dividend due July 1 on the com- 
pany’s six per cent cumulative preferred issue. The dividend 
on the smaller seven per cent issue was declared sometime 
ago. 

Following a conference between Hon. William Finlayson, 
Minister of Lands and Forests, and Alexander Smith, presi- 
dent of Abitibi, at Toronto on July 30, Mr. Finlayson an- 
nounced that the newsprint mill at Sault Ste. Marie would 
be started up again on September 1 on a full time basis, 
after having been closed for about nine months. The mill 
gives employment to about 1,000 men, including plant work- 
men and bush help, in the summer months, and about 1,200 
men in the winter season. 


Tariff Changes Permit Plant Extensions 


Recent tariff changes have so benefitted Dominion En- 
velopes and Cartons, Toronto, and its associated companies 
that additions have been made to plant capacity. New carton 
printing machinery has been installed in the Toronto plant 
and also in the Dominion Envelopes and Cartons (Western), 
Ltd. Dominion Envelopes, besides being the largest manu- 
facturer of printed envelopes in Canada, also owns and 
operates Dominion Boxboards, which operates a new plant 
in the Ashbridge’s Bay industrial area of Toronto, manu- 
facturing boxboards, food cartons, folding boxes, etc. 

Dominion Envelopes and Carons, Ltd., and Dominion Box- 
boards, Ltd., have declared and paid their dividends on July 
1; and they also declared and paid their dividends on 
January 1. 


Provincial Paper, Ltd., of Port Arthur, have awarded a 
contract for the construction of an $8,000 wood pulp system 
for storage tanks at the plant at Bare Point, Port Arthur. 
The tanks are to be 30 feet in diameter by 40 feet in height, 
concrete construction, tar and gravel roofing. 


Canada Sand Paper, Ltd., with headquarters at Preston, 
and a capital stock of $200,000, has been incorporated. The 
company will manufacture and deal in all kinds of finished 
abrasive papers, cloths and silicon carbide. 


A charter has been granted to Purity Fibre Products Co. 
(Canada) Ltd., to manufacture, buy, sell or deal in paper 
and other products, with headquarters in Toronto and a 
capital stock of 10,000 preferred shares of $10 each and 
10,000 common shares without par value. Among the in- 
corporators are E. Taylor, B. Folliott and Charles Kapelle. 


Changes in Personnel of Alliance Paper Mills 


A. J. Nadeau has been appointed superintendent of the 
Lincoln mill of Alliance Paper Mills, Ltd., at Merritton. 
Mr. Nadeau has had a very wide experience in the manu- 
facture of tag, rope stock and specialties such as Alliance 
has been developing and of which it contemplates the still 
more intensive development. 

W. A. Woodruff, who for the past three years or so has 
had charge of the Lincoln mill of Alliance Paper Mills, at 
Merritton, has been transferred to the sales staff, which has 
its headquarters at the company’s office in the Atlas Building, 
Toronto. The practical knowledge of the manufacture of 
the various grades made by the company that Mr. Woodruff 
has acquired in his former position, will prove of yery 
valuable assistance to the company in his new post. 


The Rochester Paper Co., of Rochester, Mich, the well- 
known United States manufacturers of “Warrior,” “Arrow” 
and other well-known lines of blotting paper, have entered 
into an arrangement with the Don Valley Paper Co., Toronto, 
whereby their brands for Canadian consumption will, in 
future, be made at the Don Valley mill. This arrangement 
has come about, not as the result of any change in the 
Canadian tariff—for as a matter of fact there have been 


no tariff changes affecting blotting paper—but as a logical 
consequence of the growing strength of the sentiment in 
this country in favor of the purchase of i cueecanteenal 
commodities. 





Interlake Tissue Mills Co. has installed a new wet end 
to the No. 1 machine, which produces the Interlake M. G. 
papers, at its mill at Merritton. This new wet end, which 
was built by Dominion Engineering Works, includes a special 
shake of improved design. All of the table rolls and felt 
rolls are fitted with ball bearings. The suction boxes are 
of the reciprocating type, while the shower pipes are of 
improved design. In short, the new equipment is, in every 
way, the most modern and up-to-date of its kind, and it is 
confidently anticipated that it will conduce to an increased 
production of approximately 25 per cent. The process of 
installation occupied some 12 days. 


Giving employment to about 600 men, the J. R. Booth 
saw mill and its dependent departments have been re-opened 
to take care of the spring output of the lumber camps. After 
the winter shutdown, when the workers are sent to the lum- 
ber camps, the saw mill usually opens in the spring, but 
owing to curtailed activity in the pulpwood industry this 
season operation of the saw mill was set back to last month. 





° MANITOBA ° 





According to a Winnipeg despatch, an effort is being made 
to have the legislation rescinded prohibiting the exportation 
of Manitoba pulpwood. It is contended that a revenue of 
$750,000 annually is being lost, of which sum $40,000 is be- 
ing diverted from the provincial treasury. Some years ago 
about 30 of the smaller paper mills in Minnesota and Wis- 
consin were being supplied with Manitoba pulpwood. These 
mills, it is stated, are now being supplied from other sources, 
and the trade has been lost. 





* NEW BRUNSWICK + 





Fraser Meets Interest Payments 


Fraser Companies have deposited with the banks an 
amount sufficient to meet their July 1 interest payments on 
the company’s bonds and three-year notes. This action has 
disposed of a widespread rumor in which it was suggested 
that the company would default the interest. 

The management of the company is reported to have 
succeeded in placing the activities of the organization on 
a sounder basis, and to be now bending every effort to 
straighten out the company’s financial position so that the 
capital structure may more truly reflect earning power. 
The Restigouche pulp mill, completed last year, is operating 
at full capacity, and the quality of its product is showing 
marked improvement from month to month. The company’s 
catalog paper mill at Madawaska, Me., is operating at ap- 
proximately 80 per cent of capacity, and the board mills 
are running full. The bond paper mill is operating some- 
what short of full capacity. 

After a thorough overhauling, the pulp mill of Fraser 
Companies, at Chatham, which had been shut down for two 
months, has been started up again with a crew of 140 men. 


The older of the two newsprint machines in the Bathurst 
mill is being adapted to the production of kraft liner and 
container board; jordan engines and the necessary accessories 
are being installed, and it is expected that the machine will 
be ready to be started up early this month. The equipment 
is so arranged that either kraft container board or news- 
print paper can be made on this machine. The other ma- 
chine, a 166-inch Walmsley, is running on newsprint. The 
change in equipment represents an effort to offset the effect 
of low prices for kraft pulp. 
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° ENGLAND ¢ 





Value of Watermarks Being Recognized 


Considerably more attention is being given by paper pro- 
ducers and consumers in this country to the use and value 
of the watermark. There is a growing tendency for printers 
and stationers to have their own watermarks inserted in 
papers of certain grades, where sufficient quantities are used 
to warrant the order for specially-made paper. Usually the 
minimum quantity is one ton. The dandy roll bearing the 
design of the watermark is usually the property of the cus- 
tomer and is paid for by him outright, although sometimes 
where regular orders are guaranteed the payment is spread 
over a reasonable period, and about ten per cent of the cost 
charged on each making until the account is paid. Where 
the customer pays outright, mills will sometimes charge two 
and a half per cent of its value off each delivery of paper. 
Complications sometimes arise when it is desired to transfer 
a dandy roll from one mill to another. Often it is of unsuit- 
able size for the new machines, and alterations may be costly, 
an expense which the new mill may be unwilling to bear. 

A large proportion of the watermarks used in this country 
are the property of wholesale merchants, and do not reveal 
the mill at which the paper is made. Wholesalers are more 
particular to keep up the standard of the papers that bear 
their own watermarks because repeat orders are then more 
easily obtained. Wholesalers’ watermarked papers have in- 
creased considerably during the last 20 years, and the num- 
ber of such papers on the market tends to be confusing. The 
manufacturers have for so long been content to leave the 
selling and advertising in the hands of merchants that this 
sort of thing has now become an accepted practice; but the 
makers have suffered for their apathy in many ways. One 
result has been the substitution of foreign for British papers. 
The movement towards watermarking their own products on 
the part of the manufacturers is naturally meeting with some 
opposition from the merchants who for obvious reasons pre- 
fer to go on selling their own brands. It will be interesting 
to see when the British papermakers will wake up to the fact 
that nothing but an extensive and continuous advertising 
campaign for their own brands can be expected to teach the 
printer and general consumer that the watermark of a paper- 
maker of repute is the best guarantee of quality. 


In view of the continually diminishing quantities of paper 
sent to Australia, since the imposition of the tariff, and the 
competition of Canadian paper mills was encouraged, Brit- 
ish makers are more than usually interested in the report 
that the Federal parliament is urging the Government to 
assist in developing a papermaking industry in Tasmania, 
where tests have been carried out for some years as to the 
economic possibilities of pulping local hardwoods, particularly 
eucalyptus. A committee representative of the Government 
and of some private firms has been formed to consider in 
what form Government help may be given. Signatories to 
the parliamentary report recommend that a strong case exists 
for the inauguration at an early date of a paper pulp and 
paper manufacturing industry in Australia, based primarily 
on the reserves of hardwood in Tasmania. As a preliminary 
they urge the amalgamation of the Tasmania Proprietary, 
Ltd. and Paper Makers, Ltd. to eliminate uneconomic com- 
petition, and to facilitate the raising of the necessary capital. 


It is considered t simplification of the paperboard busi- 
ness by standardization would result if the recommendations 
of the joint committee of the British Federation of Master 
Printers and the Wholesale Stationers Association with re- 
spect to paper boards were carried into effect. At present 
there is much confusion in the designation of the thicknesses 
of the boards. The thickness of the boards has always been 
described by the number of sheets of which the boards are 
formed. The recommendation is that 100 sheets instead of 
144 shall be a standard count and that even those who still 
wish to cling to the sheet basis shall add thereto the weight 


Is opacity one of 
your problems? 


Investigate the 
properties of 


TITANOX-B 


(Barium Base) 


Due to its high opacity, 
remarkable whiteness, 
exceptionally fine par- 
ticle size, chemical in- 
ertness and high bulk- 
ing value, Titanox-B 
(Barium Base) is help- 
ing leading paper 
manufacturers improve 
the quality of “super” 
and coated paper 
stocks. 


Titanox-B is a true, 
composite, opaque pig- 
ment ... a white, fine, 
uniform powder con- 
sisting of Titanium 
Oxide precipitated up- 
on and coalesced with 
barium sulphate (blanc 
fixe). 


In some cases the 
use of Pure Titanium 
Oxide (TiO.)—an- 
other of our products 
—in combination with 
china clay is desirable. 


Investigation may 
prove that Titanox 
pigments can be used 
to improve the quality 
of your products. Write 
our nearest branch for 
information. 





TITANIUM PIGMENT Co., Inc. 
anufacturers of 
TITANOX-B (Barium Praar TITANOX-C (Calcium Base) 
PURE TITANIUM OXIDE 
60 John St., New York, N.Y. <<< 
NATIONAL: PAD CO. OF OF SCALIFORNIA : 
2240 24th Street on Francisco, Calif. 


WILSON, 
101 Murray Street, 


Cana istributor 
GAT EESON, c"GIFFORD, LTD. 
Montreal 132 St. Helen’s Ave., Toronto 
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An Eastern book mill says to 
E. D. Jones and Sons Company 


“..eminently satisfied with Timken roller bearing equipped beaters 



























purchased from you..in operation approximately eighteen months .. 
no trouble of any kind with bearings . . saving in lubrication between 
this type of bearing and the old style would justify the extra cost of the 
Timken roller bearings”... Users of all types of Timken-equipped paper 
mill machinery get similar benefits through Timken tapered construc- 
tion, Timken positively aligned rolls and Timken-made steel. 
E. D. Jones and Sons Company also make Timken-equipped Jordans, 


pulpers, shredders, dusters and refiners. It will pay you to specify Timkens. 


THE TIMKEN ROLLER BEARING COMPANY, CANTON, OHIO 
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per 100 boards royal size, and the calliper figures in thou- 
sandths of an inch, for the thickness of the boards. As soon 
as this becomes the recognized method of description and 
the users of the boards become used to the calliper numbers 
which describe the relative thicknesses of those boards, it 
is pointed out that this calliper figure will not only show the 
thickness of the boards, but taken in relation to the weight 
of a hundred boards of royal size will at once tell them 
whether the boards have a high, medium, or low finish. 





+ WISCONSIN * | 








Thilmany to Discontinue Appleton Plant 


Under conditions which force paper mills to reduce costs 
if they are to stay in the race during these times of depres- 
sion, the Thilmany Pulp and Paper Co., Kaukauna, Wis., has 
found it necessary to abandon a two-machine branch plant 
at Appleton, Wis., familiarly called the Wisconsin Tissue 
division. 

By building an addition to the turbine room of the sul- 
phate pulp mill at Kaukauna, the company will be able to 
install there the 98 and 106-inch fourdriniers now operating 
at Appleton, and have all its Wisconsin operations at one 
mill. This move will permit the running of slush pulp on 
the machines instead of the lapped pulp now made at Kau- 
kauna, shipped by freight to Appleton and unloaded again. 
A saving of not less than $2 a ton on the handling of the 
pulp is anticipated from this operation. The fourdriniers 
will be connected with the wet machine room, and after some 
improvements will turn out 40 tons daily. Construction of 
the brick and steel addition will be started at once and it is 
expected the moving will be completed by Jan. 1, 1932. 
Seventy-five men employed at Appleton will be given pref- 
erence in engaging the future crew. 

Rumors to the effect that the Thilmany bag mill located 
at Waukegan, IIl., also would be moved to Kaukauna have 
not been confirmed by company officials. 


Fox River Mills to Be Used for Vocational Survey 


Following up its conferences in Washington, D. C., the 
federal board for vocational education has decided to take 
mills of the Fox River Valley of Wisconsin as the basis of a 
survey to gather data for paper and pulp mill courses for 
nationwide adoption. This choice followed a report at the 
Washington meetings by H. G. Noyes, state director of paper 
mill education in Wisconsin vocational schools. Mr. Noyes 
also is chairman of the educational committee of the Tech- 
nical Association of the Pulp and Paper Industry. 

Frank Cushman, chief of the trade and industrial education 
division of the federal board, is in Wisconsin with six assist- 
ants going over methods used in mills of various types, and 
taking up data on production, working conditions, education, 
responsibilities and other facts. 


Net earnings of the Kimberly-Clark Corporation, Neenah, 
for the second quarter of 1931 were $654,000 as compared 
with $634,000 the first quarter. The net for common stock 
in the second quarter was $504,000, after deducting $150,000 
for preferred dividends. This gives $1.01 a share on common 
stock for the second quarter, which with 96 cents for the first 
quarter makes a net of $1.97 a share for the first half year. 
The first half of 1930 produced a net of $3.35. Gross sales 
were $4,871,000 for the first quarter this year and $4,916,000 
for the second quarter, or $9,788,000 for the half. 


Tax Revision Will Increase Pulpwood Supply 


In a recent report to the Timber Conservation Board, W. A. 
Munro, general manager of the Munising Paper Co., Muni- 
sing, Mich., sees forestry activities by paper mills possible 
only if taxation plans are revised so they do not represent 
over 50 per cent of the total cost of growing timber. He 
recommends as one of the prime needs for a solution of the 
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FLEXIBLE COUPLINGS 
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Morse Flexible Couplings need no time off for 
repairs. They are made to give steady service day 
in and day out with a minimum of attention. Their 
extreme flexibility reduces vibration so materially 
that bearings and machines last longer. They give 


maximum flexibility at low cost. 


Morse Flexible Couplings are made in several types 
and sizes, from the Morse Midget, a low cost coup- 
ling for bores up to one inch, to Morse Standard 
couplings for transmission up to 5000 H. P. Inves- 
tigate their adaptability to your equipment. Why 
pay for lost time due to repairs and breakdowns 
when a Morse Coupling may save ten times its cost? 
Vibration costs money—so do inefficient methods 
of correcting vibration. 


We will gladly send complete information, or have 
one of our engineers call at your plant. Just phone, 


wire or write to 


MORSE CHAIN COMPANY - ITHACA, N. Y. 
Morse Chain Co., Limited, Letchworth, Herts, Eng. 


Branches in Principal Cities Division of Borg-Warner Corporation 


Manufacturers of Morse Chain Drives, 
Flexible Couplings and Speed Reducers 
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MEETING 
and solving 
DIFFICULT 
VALVE TASKS 





in 
Paper Mills 





Nowdstrom 


More than ordinary valve service is re- 


quired in the Paper Industry. Nordstrom 
1, / At Valves are recommended for service 
throughout paper mills for application to 


specific uses requiring a complete seal 

without danger of any leakage—fast ac- 

The tion (quarter turn) and complete freedom 

Perfect from sticking. “Sealdport’” lubrication, a 

Application patented feature, provides many advan- 

of a tages. May we forward our Catalog? Also 

Principle |iterature featuring the “Merco” Swivel 
Flange for welded pipe. 


MERCO NORDSTROM VALVE COMPANY 
SUBSIDIARY OF THE MERRILL COMPANY... ENGINEERS 
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pulpwood supply for the future “a consolidation of timber- 
holdings by wood using companies in the lake states district. 
Utilizing as they do different types of wood, the stands 
could be cut cleaner at a much lower cost per unit, and the 
resultant growth would not be dominated by undesirable 
species. Furthermore, concerted action to balance production 
within the industry is called for. Overproduction discourages 
private efforts in forestry, especially on lands where the 
growth is slow and the returns more or less uncertain.” 

Mr. Munro’s report goes into an analysis of the whole situ- 
ation on timber consumption and outlook. Wood that formerly 
could be run through for paper must be thrown out as waste 
these days, because keen competition has brought a demand 
for cleaner and more perfect stock. The selection of pulp- 
wood therefore must be more cautiously made and contributes 
to a higher cost. He ventures the possibility that science 
may find a substitute for wood in the manufacture of paper, 
or even a substitute for paper itself. The mill with a large 
part of its assets in pulpwood lands then will be facing a 
very sad experience, he says. 


Consuming 1,128,853 cords of pulpwood in 1930, Wisconsin 
paper mills continued to rank second in the United States. 
There was a decline from 1929, when the consumption was 
1,233,962 cords. Mills produced 681,111 tons of wood pulp 
in 1930 as compared to 733,617 in 1929. These totals repre- 
sent 15 per cent of the national pulpwood consumption and 
14 per cent of the pulp. 


Good-will building through vacation tours and recreation 
is being continued this summer by the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co., Wisconsin Rapids. Missouri daily news- 
paper publishers were guests of George W. Mead, president, 
last month in a visit to Wisconsin. They were escorted by 
John Meyer and Burt Williams of the George W. Mead Paper 
Institute to the state capitol and the University of Wisconsin 
at Madison. Their next stop was at Green Lake for an over- 
night stay at Lawsonia, the former summer estate of the 
late Victor F. Lawson, publisher of The Chicago Daily News. 
Several days were then spent at the Mead fishing camp near 
Antigo, Wis., in Wisconsin’s forest and lake region. Herman 
Roe, field director of the National Editorial Association, was 
also a guest. 


Federal Appropriation for State Reforestation 


Reforestation work in Wisconsin will be supported by an 
appropriation of $75,100 by the Federal Government for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1931. Last year the office had 
only $45,004 at its disposal. About $30,000 will be used for 
telephone lines, cabins at lookout towers, and roads. Tree 
planting will take $15,000. Another $30,000 will be used for 
purchase of forestry and fire fighting equipment and adminis- 
tration. 

Federal forest nurseries at Rhinelander, Wis, are rapidly 
reaching their capacity of 15,000,000 seedlings. Approxi- 
mately 3,600 acres of new trees will be planted in the Moquah 
national forest, and will be added to the present total of 1,660 
now under cultivation. The forest was threatened by fire 
recently when 2,000 acres of timber in the vicinity was de- 
stroyed. 

As an additional conservation step, Oneida county is es- 
tablishing three county forests known as the Enterprise, 
Monico and Minocqua tracts. Delinquent tax lands are taken 
over for this purpose. 


Huge pulpwood rafts are beginning to arrive at Ashland 
and Washburn, Wis., after being towed across Lake Superior 
from Canada. The first at Ashland for the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. contained 8,800 cords of spruce 
valued at $85,000. Twenty additional men have been placed 
at work at the loading hoists to place the wood on cars for 
re-shipment to Consolidated mills. Wood for the Pulp Wood 
Co., Appleton, Wis., is being towed across in smaller rafts 
from Port Arthur, Ont. to Washburn, for reloading. Approx- 
imately 100,000 cords valued at $1,000,000 will be conveyed 





TRANSMISSION 
EFFICIENCY with 


Efficiency Drives 


VIM 


VIM Efficiency Drives are built to meet 
conditions that play havoc with ordinary 
belting. 

A VIM installation will transmit maximum 
power with less initial tension than other 
types of short-center drives. It meets the 
demand for high or low speeds; for contin- 
uous or intermittent driving. It is not af- 
fected by moisture, dust, or oil. A VIM 
Efficiency Drive will give you long, trouble- 
free service because VIM Leather makes the 
toughest, most pliable belting that money 
can buy. 


What’s more, VIM Efficiency Drives do not 
require special pulleys. A VIM Efficiency 
Drive costs, in some cases as much as 30%, 
less than competitive types. 


It is equipped with a special device that 
provides uniform tension and reduces slip- 
page to a minimum. This compensates for 
stretch, which is present in all belts, and 
reduces “take-up,” with its attendant 
maintenance costs and production losses. 


Write for a free copy of ‘‘VIM Short-Center 
Drives’’... a brief, intelligent discussion of 
points that every belt user should know. 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT 


And All Over the World 
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of the remarkable Ross-Wagner System for recovering chemicals and 
heat from the Sulphate and Soda processes with complete combustion 
of volatiles and fixed carbons—and without extra fuel, waste, dirt, 
smoke, odors. Greater efficiency—lower maintenance costs. Com- 
plete description, tables and engineering data. 
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across the lake before the dangerous weather of September 
arrives. Each towing trip requires 10 to 17 days and at least 
two tug boats are required to keep the wood moving and free 
from hazards that would cause the booms to break. 


Construction work has been started by the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co. on improvements which will raise 
the level of its power dam at Stevens Point, Wis. 18 inches. 
Flowage rights have been purchased and the city has granted 
permission to flood part of a city park in return for at- 
tractive landscaping the company is doing at its own expense. 
An island will be created which the company will connect to 
the main land by means of a bridge. Lagoons will be created 
and will be left free of debris by clearing the land first. The 
company also blasted out an old dam which impeded the 
flow of water to the power plant. 


Appleton and Stevens Point mills of the Consolidated Water 
Power & Paper Co. completed the first six months of 1931 
without a lost time accident and added considerably to their 
noted record of safety. The Interlake Pulp & Paper Co., 
Appleton, now has more than 17 consecutive months in its 
favor for a perfect safety record, and the Stevens Point 
mill has 11 months. Each is trying to round out a perfect 
1931. The mills at Wisconsin Rapids and Biron have had 
accidents, but the number is well below the same period a 


year ago. 


Only the interior work remains to be done on the new 
building for the Institute of Paper Chemistry at Lawrence 
college, Appleton, Wis. The building, with its stone front, 
is attractive in its appearance. It is two stories high. All 
work will be completed in time for the opening of the fall 
college term in September. 


Following completion of a 100-foot boulevard along the 
Wisconsin River, the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Port Ed- 
wards, will erect 20 additional homes for employees. The 
lot, water, sewer and lawn materials representing a value of 
about $300 are furnished the workman, and he pays for the 
remainder of the home through a building and loan plan. 
Sixty new homes have been built since 1927 and 33 others 
sold to employees. 


Only the concrete spillways remain to be constructed on 
the new power dam on the Fox river at Kaukauna. The 
eight steel sluice gates are all in position, following complet- 
ing of the concrete abutments. 


One of the leaders in charge of the national Y. M. C. A. 
conference on human relations at the “Y” camp at Lake 
Geneva, Wis., Aug. 26 to 29, will be Judson G. Rosebush, 
president of the Patten Paper Co., Ltd., Appleton. Industrial 
leaders from all parts of the country will be present to dis- 
cuss welfare or labor and employment problems. 


W. A. Munro, general manager of the Munising Paper Co., 
Munising, Mich., has been elected president of the Upper 
Peninsula Development Bureau, a bureau devoted to civic 
promotion of the upper peninsula of Michigan. 


Twenty-five thousand trout of fingerling size will be reared 
by the Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Co., Nekoosa, Wis., this 
season in its artificial lake known as Nepco lake. Wall-eyed 
pike probably will be reared in the future. 


Hoberg Paper & Fibre Co., Green Bay, announces that its 
Summit Tissue will hereafter be known and labelled as Ever- 
green Summit Tissue, and may be obtained in attractive 
three-roll cartons, as well as in individually tissue wrapped 
single rolls. 


HYTORS 


serve Manitoba 
at Pine Falls... 





Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps are sup- 
plied in capacities up to and ex- 
ceeding 5000 cu. ft. per min. of air 
at 26 inches of mercury 


N the Pine Falls mill of the 
Manitoba Paper Company, two 

No. 8 Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps 
are installed. The No. 8 Hytor is 
furnished in capacities ranging 
from 1530 cu. ft. per min. of air at 
20 inches of mercury to 2100 cu. ft. 
per min. of air at 5 inches of mer- 
cury. 
More than 800 mills throughout 
the United States and Canada rely 
on Nash Hytor Vacuum Pumps 
and other Nash paper mill equip- 
ment for a variety of important 
services. 

THE NASH ENGINEERING CO. 
161 WILSON RD., SO. NORWALK, CONN. 


Nash 
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VACUUM PUMPS & COMPRESSORS 
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ATTENTION! 


Managers, Superintendents, 
Technologists 


Increase Your Profits! 


New bleaching process for Sulphite, 
Groundwood, Sulphate, Jute and Straw. 


— a 


Also processes for— 
De-Inking 
De-Waxing 

De-Asphalting 
Elimination of Pitch 
Chemical Hydration of Fibers 


Address all inquiries 


The Paper peony 
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Lessons in Paper Making 


By Harry Williamson 


One of the greatest funds of information on 
paper making ever published for the mill man. 


Part I contains the first twelve lessons and 
two separate articles—A Problem in Head 
Box Control and The Degree of Hydration. 


Part II contains fourteen lessons and one 
separate article—Safety Practice in Machine 
Room. Price 50¢ each. 


Practical Helps for the 
Mill Man 

A 48-page pamphlet made up of practical 

helps, many of which have meant considerable 


savings in paper and pulp mills. Of tremen- 
dous value to the practical man. Price 50c. 


THE PAPER INDUSTRY 
333 N. Michigan Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Pickles’ Patent 


Automatic Steam Regulator 
FOR 


Paper Making Machines 


Which absolutely control the drying of the 
sheet. Installed on sixty days’ trial 


W. F. PICKLES Buckland, Conn. 
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Kalamazoo T.A.P.P.1. July Meeting 


At the regular July meeting of the new division of 
T.A.P.P.I. known as the Kalamazoo Section, the matter of 
the coming convention was discussed and the plans of the 
general committee outlined to members for approval. 

Following this discussion, Vice-Chairman W. Kent Kidder 
called upon Dwight Stocker, coating mill superintendent of 
the Bryant Paper Co., who gave a very interesting and more 
or less impromptu talk on the various problems that must be 
met by the coating department. 

He said that the biggest problem now is to make a profit, 
although it is probably easier in the coating mill than in the 
paper mill. 

Efficient operation calls for planning ahead which is im- 
possible with market fluctuating as it does. 

In an effort to keep more men working, the Bryant Com- 
pany went to a two-shift day. The hours of each shift must be 
altered to balance the work to be done and can vary from six 
to 12 hours. This was deemed far wiser than having one 
shift and have to keep hiring extra help and then let them 
go again. 

To get better and more production, the measuring system 
of the bonus plan is used for the purpose of weeding out the 
undesirables and non-producers. 

Due to the fluctuating market on raw materials as well as 
paper, it is necessary to guard more than ever the tests on 
these raw materials. When a price drops below the cost of 
production of that material, the quality must be checked and 
double checked. 

Trouble on the coating machines. Where is the blame? Is 
the raw stock to blame? It usually gets the blame and the 
speaker stated that in 75 to 90 per cent of the cases it is 
to blame. 

Mr. Stocker does not seem to take favorably to the high 
speed coating machine. He states that the extra production is 
apt to be of poorer quality and the waste will be more and 
in the end your unit cost is the same, therefore you have 
gained nothing. 

It has been found advantageous to segregate all waste so 
that the particular person responsible for that waste can be 
charged with it. The man, of course, does not pay for the 
waste but the excess waste producers are displaced by per- 
sons who will be more efficient. This elimination of waste 
may be the margin of profit of the company. 

The question of running coated paper in rolls was brought 
up and Mr. Stocker stated that he could see no advantage in 
this method. 

Humidity is a constant factor in the coating mill, and must 
be taken into consideration at all times. 

The most inefficient machine in the coating mill is the 
supercalender. The down time exceeds greatly the actual 
production time. This is a machine that should have careful 
study with the goal of raising the efficiency by increasing 
the actual production time in some way. 

The next meeting of the club will be at the offices of the 
Hawthorne Paper Co. at which time election will be held. 


Interesting Addresses at Cost and Tech Meeting 


The Cost and Technical Association of Kalamazoo held a 
very interesting and instructive meeting on the last Wednes- 
day in July and,it was attended by a very representative 
crowd. 

Golf was enjoyed in the afternoon and a fine dinner at the 
Gull Lake Hotel. 

Glen Ingling, president of the club, presided and first of all 
appointed a committee of Frank Libby, Harry Bradford and 
Carl Schneider to study out the feasibility of dividing the 
club into committees to work on the various phases of paper 
manufacture and these committees will be expected to provide 
the programs for the club next year. 

E. J. Turner of the Paper Makers Chemical Corporation 

















100 PUMPS 
can’t be Wrong! 


A large eastern paper mill uses 
over one hundred Frederick Pumps, 
among them sturdy old faithfuls like 
the stock pump shown above. 


Frederick pumps thus shoulder the 
burden of responsibility in this plant. 
Any weaknesses, breakdowns, or 
high maintenance costs would stand 
revealed here at once. 100 pumps 
can’t be wrong!—any of them. 


Frederick pumps give continuous 
service with maximum freedom from 
breakdowns, at less cost for power. 
That is why this plant uses 100 of 
them. It also explains why the list of 
Frederick users reads like a blue 
book of the paper industry. 


Send for latest pump bulletins and feel free 
to consult us, without charge. 
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JOHNSON & WIERK 
. Incerporated 
CONSULTING ENGINEERS 
Grand Central Terminal Bidg. 
NEW YORK 


Reports, Design, & Construction Supervision 
Steam, Hydraulic & Electric Power Plants. 
Complete Mill or Equipment Layouts. 
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GEORGE F. HARDY 
Consulting Engineer 
305-309 Broadway, New York City, N. Y. 
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Member—Am. Soc. C. E.—Am. Soc. M. E.—Eng. Last. Can. 


Consultation Paper and Pulp Mills 
Reports Hydro-Electric and 
Valuations Steam Power Plants 
Estimates Plans and Specifications 




















KARL A. LEFREN, Inc. 


Consulting Engineers 
171 Madison Ave., New York City 
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HAROLD G. BURRILL 
ENGINEER 


Industrial swear Plants 
PAPER MILLS Ste 
Hydro- Electric 


Special development work for control of 
complicated manufacturing processes. 


Continental Bidg., BALTIMORE, MD. 


TANNERIES 


SURVEYS REPORTS 


V. D. SIMONS 


Industrial Engineer 
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was the first speaker and gave the club some insight into the 
statistical side of business. The subject was market trends 
in chemicals but Mr. Turner pointed out that trends in chem- 
icals would be analogous to the general trends in business as 
a whole and quoted from many authorities to show that busi- 
ness must start on the upward grade soon. One authority 
has prepared a graph which shows that business prosperity 
and depression has, for the past hundred years, followed 
closely, the money rate. When the cost of call money has 
gone up, business has gone down and vice versa. The lag 
between the two curves is from 18 months to two years and 
according to the chart we are just at the point where the 
business curve should start upward. 

Contrary to the above are some very able authorities who 
are still pessimistic. Happily, they are in the minority. 

Mr. Turner states that the time to stock up on many com- 
modities is at hand. The price is as low as it can possibly go 
and of course the only change must be upward. Some chem- 
icals have already shown a rising tendency and Mr. Turner 
predicts that there will be no more drop in price of any 
chemicals but rather a gradual strengthening of the price. 

The second speaker on this program was B. C. Algeo, 
electrical engineer of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment 
Co. who spoke on Maintenance of Electrical Equipment. 

Referring to Mr. Turner’s remarks, he said: “We seem to 
have about six months to put our electrical equipment in 
proper shape. Just now, copper is cheap, wire is cheap and 
labor is cheap. As soon as this business curve starts upward 
these will all advance along with the rest.” 

The forerunner of the modern maintenance man was the 
early power station operator who ran the dynamos wired 
houses, repaired motors, took care of the carbon arc street 
lamps and made himself generally useful. He had no in- 
struments to guide him but managed to keep the power on 
most of the time. The modern maintenance man has plenty 
of instruments to guide him in his work and tell him what 
he actually has. Shutdowns are far more serious now than 
in the early days and the instruments aid in preventing them. 

In maintenance work, the prime requisite is safety and 
next comes the importance of keeping things running. 
Routine inspection of operating parts is essential but need 
not be minutely thorough. For instance, on small motors run- 
ning at light load and easily replaced without much interrup- 
tion to operation, it should be only necessary for a competent 
man to feel of the various parts and listen to the hum of the 
motor. On motors in vital places where a shutdown would be 
very expensive, it is necessary to make a more thorough in- 
spection, and this must, of course, be made when the machine 
is down. Motors in damp or dusty places will need more care 
than those in dry, clean places. 

Water is one of the greatest causes of trouble to electrical 
equipment. Conduits carrying a heavy electrical load will 
heat up and then when the power is off, water is absorbed 
due to the difference in air pressure inside and outside of 
the pipe. In time, this gradual accumulation of moisture will 
cause a breaking down of the electrical resistance and trouble 
is at hand. 

Mr. Algeo’s advice to the management is “Your Electrician 
knows what he is doing and has knowledge of just how bad 
conditions are. Pay attention to what he tells you.” 


Michigan Superintendents Entertained 


On July 25, the Michigan Division of the Superintendents 
Association was entertained by Barney Benson of the Will- 
iams Gray Company at the Christiana Country Club in Elk- 
hart, Ind. 

There was a sumptuous dinner, followed by golf, and other 
sports. An interesting feature of the meeting was the pres- 
ence of Roy Kelly, national president of the Association, who 
addressed the gathering during the dinner hour and thanked 
the Michigan Division for its excellent work in association 
activities. 

All who enjoyed Mr. Benson’s hospitality, tendered him a 
vote of thanks for so enjoyable an entertainment. 


Gilbert Krueger, of Neenah, Wis., has been appointed ad- 
vertising manager of the Tuttle Press, Appleton, Wis. 
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Tearing Length of Pulps 


T was shown in this article, that 
there is close connection between 
the bursting pressure and the tear- 
ing length. The results, that are ob- 


domestic and foreign 


{Technical Developments 
in the Paper Industry 


Domestic and Foreign 


The following abstracts are of the latest de- 
velopments found in the foreign press and the 


stats and translations of complete articles and 
patents can be obtained at cost price. 






web through the papermaking ma- 
chine, the relation between the pull 
on the web and other controlling fac- 
tors, etc. The manner of driving the 
machine is also discussed, particular 
attention being paid to electrical 
drive and to the type of motor used 


patent offices. Photo- 





tained in these two tests, are affected 





in similar manner by the humidity 


of the air. They are accordingly directly and completely in 
opposition to the folding, stretch and tearing tests. The 
bursting pressure and the tearing length form constant fac- 
tors determining the quality of the paper when the tests are 
made under like conditions and are used in conjunction with 
the degree of beating of the pulp and the copper number. 
These factors vary in a definite ratio to one another. 

The folding test, which is independent of the degree of 
beating or freeness of the pulp, therefore remains constant 
in its independent nature, irrespective as to what significance 
other physical constants acquire. It may naturally be con- 
cluded, that a pulp which has a high copper number will also- 
have low folding coefficient. 

Experiments were also carried out to determine what re- 
sults are obtained, when soda cellulose and sulphate pulp are 
tested to determine the tearing length. The result that was 
obtained in these tests may be neglected in respect to the 
relation between the bursting pressure tests and the corre- 
sponding tearing coefficient. In determining the tearing 
strength in the above examples, the actual weight of the 
strips must be used with consideration of the shrinkage. Dr. 
E. Richter, Technologie and Chemie der Papier und Zellstoff- 
Fabrikation, 1931, pages 17 to 20. 


Paper Rolling Apparatus with Automatic 
Speed Regulation 


HIS article is concerned with description of the latest 
types of apparatus used for rolling paper web, as it comes 
from the papermaking machine, into rolls. The apparatus is 
of the type whose speed of rotation is regulated by auto- 
matic means. Two general types of apparatus are considered, 


a / tig. 1 


Ry 














namely, drum winding apparatus and friction roll winding 
apparatus. A standard type of the first kind of winding ma- 
chine is shown in Figure 1, wherein (R:) represents the roll 
that is being wound, (R-) the roll that is being unrolled and 
(Rs) the rell that is rolled up. A complete study is made of 
the conditions that surround the operation of this machine, 
that-is, the energy required, the relation between the speed 
and the turning moment at various speeds of travel of the 


in the operation. A system for auto- 

»matic regulation of the driving motor based on electrical 
principles is described in detail. Such a system is illustrated 
in Fig. (2). 
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This figure shows automatic regulation of the speed of the 
apparatus in relation to the diameter of the paper roll 
through the agency of a contact lever. The framework of the 
winding apparatus is shown at (I), an empty roll at (II) and 
the full roll at (III). The driving roller or pulley is shown 
at (1) and the shaft of this pulley at (2). The contact lever 
is shown at (3), while (4) is a clamp for fixing the driving 
pulley shaft. Another clamp (5) for fixing the contact lever 
is shown at (5). The sliding carriage is shown at (6) and the 
friction roll of the contact lever at (7). Gear wheels are 
shown at (8) and (10). The counterweight on the contact 
lever is shown at (9) and the field regulator of the driving 
motor is located at (11). 

The friction roll type of winding apparatus is also dis- 
cussed but not in such great detail. P. Weiske and K. Rup- 
precht, Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1931, pages 249ff. 


Temperature Measurement in Grindstones 


HE experiment was carried out on a natural stone of 

1,500 mm. diameter and 600 mm. width. The stone was 
used in a twin-pocket grinder. The width of the stone was not 
as uniform as in the case of the artificial stone. The thermo- 
cables used in connecting the stone with the measuring in- 
strument were fastened to the former by means of rubber in- 
sulation and protected against injury during the rotation of 
the stone. Six measuring spots were selected in the stone and 
six in the circumference of the stone and these were sufficient 
to afford perfectly satisfactory observation of the tempera- 
ture process in the stone. 

The inner cooling of the stone, which is saturated with 
water, through the removal of the water by centrifuging 
was also observed with natural stones. The temperature is 
not reduced however to the same degree as in the case of the 
artificial stone and the low temperature is not maintained for 
so long a time as in the artificial stone. 
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An essential difference between the natural and the artifi- 
cial stone can be established by the determination of the 
heat conducting capacity. It is interesting to determine by 
means of curve sheets the influence that the slightest temper- 
ature changes in the heat of friction have on the interior of 
the stone after a few minutes have elapsed. The rapidity with 
which the stone can adjust itself to the temperature led to 
the carrying out of experiments in which the temperature 
was forced to reach the maximum of 172 deg. C. and then the 
stone was cooled down with water until the temperature 
reached the minimum of approximately 12 deg. C. This treat- 
ment did not affect the stone in any manner. A further indi- 
cation of the high conducting capacity of the stone is the 
fact, that in all tests the temperature difference between the 
external and internal zones of the stone amounted to no more 
than two to four degrees C, just as soon as normal operat- 
ing conditions were again established. 

The experiments have led to the conclusion that injury to 
natural grind stones need not be feared due to the heat of 
friction. It is much more probable that the disintegration of 
natural stones accompanied by explosion is due to oscillatory 
resonance. Dr. F. Ruehlemann. Wochenblatt fuer Papierfab- 
rikation year 1931, pages 428-429. 


Mixing Paper Stock with Diluting Water 

HE apparatus, which is shown in the accompanying il- 

lustration, is used for 
obtaining a thorough mix- 
ture of paper stock with 
diluting water. The ac- 
tion of this apparatus is 
as follows: The pressure 
of the water, used for 
dilution purposes as it 
passes through pipe (11) 
effects the rotation of the 
turbine (2). The shell of 
the apparatus (1) widens 
out into a cone-shaped 
part just above the tur- 
bine (2), with the result 
that the water enters a 
wider space and loses its 
speed and spreads on in 
a quiet body. The result 
of this is a constant re- 
duction in the speed of 
flow. The water rises in 
this part of the apparatus 
without whirlpools or the 
formation of froth. The 
stock that enters through 
(6) is caught by the dilut- 
ing water and is brought 
into a uniform state of 
distribution by the rota- 
tion of the cylinder (4) 
and this is in a proper 
condition to be fed to the sand catcher or the knot catcher. 
Hellmut Martin, Leipzig and Robert Martin, Dreiwerden, Sa., 
Germany. German Patent No. 505,084. 


Production of Yellow Straw Stock and 
Bleached Straw Pulp 


HIS article is concerned with the latest developments in 

the process of making useful pulp from straw stock. The 
author reviews the literature on the subject. The following 
conclusions have been reached: The more recent results ob- 
tained on the behavior of straw lignin on the one hand, and of 
straw cellulose and pentosans on the other hand, in respect to 
certain bases at different temperatures have led to the con- 
clusion that there is great possibility of improvement in the 
yield of yellow straw stock and bleached straw pulp. The 
use of a rotating drum, containing loose metallic rollers, for 
disintegrating the fibers is also cited as one of the important 
developments in this art. The use of chlorine and sodium 
hypochlorite for bleaching the fibers is a useful method. The 




















question of the economy of the process depends on the con- 
sumption of alkali, for the reason that the waste liquors 
cannot be reworked. The process in question is the one that 
employs alkali digestion with after-treatment with chlorine 
and sodium hypochlorite. Dr. Roland Runkel, Zellstoff und 
Papier, 1931, pages 342-345. 

Accelerating Dehydration of the Fourdrinier 

Machine 
HE principle of the process and apparatus, which are the 
subject matter of this patent, is that dehydration of the 


pulp is aided by the use of centrifugal force. The web of pa- 
per, during a greater or lesser part of its movement on the 





1 
fourdrinier wire, is forced to take such a crooked path, that 
the curve with respect to the forward movement of the paper 
web has so small a diameter, that the centrifugal force, which 
is caused by this motion, on the particles of water is essen- 
tially greater than the force of gravity which also acts upon 
these water particles. The result is that the total force, which 
is available for removing the water from the paper web, is 
increased in an extraordinary manner. The illustration shows 
in diagrammatic form just how this process is carried out. 
Rheinhold Wendel, Stockholm, Sweden. German Patent No. 
501,257. 


Automatic Regulation of Feed in Grinders 

HIS patent is concerned with a device for the automatic 

regulation of the feed of the logs in the magazines of 
wood grinders in the production of mechanical wood pulp. 
The engine which drives the stone in the grinder, is con- 
nected with a generator, which in itself affects the speed of 
the feed of the wood in 
connection with the pro- 
duction of current in such 
a manner, that any change 
in the driving speed 
results in a corresponding 
change in the speed of 
the feed of the wood. 
The illustration shows the 
manner in which the in- 
stallation is erected. The 
wood grinder (3) is driven 
by the water turbine (2), 
which is connected with a 
current generator (4). 
The current of electricity 
that is generated, or the 
tension of an auxiliary 
motor apparatus (5), for 
example a so-called rapid 
regulator, is fed through 
the lines (7). The rapid 
regulator (7) shifts the 
resistance depending on 
the slightest variations in the voltage of the current sup- 
plied to it. This resistance is in series with the field winding 
of a current generator (6), which may be driven in suitable 
manner by means of a multiphase current motor and feeds 
the motor (1) which moves the wood against the stone. 

If for any reason whatsoever the load on the grinder 
changes, that is rises, then the revolutions of the turbine shaft 
begin to decrease. This has an immediate and corresponding 
effect on the rapid regulator (5), or rather on the intensity 
of the current that is fed to this instrument. This corresponds 
to an increase in the regulated resistance. This then has the 
effect of decreasing the voltage of the current which is fur- 
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nished by the current generator (6) which immediately slows 
down the speed of the motor (1) and hence removes the load 
from the grinder. The removal of the load then tends to allow 
the speed of the stone to attain its normal magnitude. Linke- 
Hofmann-Busch-Werke A. G. Abt. Fuellnerwerke, Warm- 
brunn, Germany. German Patent No. 520,346. 


Disintegrating Wood for Wood Pulp 


HE new machine, which is used for this purpose, is shown 

in the accompanying illustration. The main part of the 
machine, which is cylindrical in form, is shown at (c) and on 
top of this is riveted a top piece which carries a funnel for 
charging the stock into 
the machine and also 
supports for the bear- 
ings of the shaft (a). 
The two bearings are 
shown at (m) and (n) * 
and one is separated 
from the other by a 
definite distance. The 
rotating body is shown 
at (b). The pieces of : t 
wood that are fed to ' > 
the machine, for ex- ies 
ample, the log (0), is 
placed in a_ vertical '| 0 
position. The log is | 
shoved into the ma- 
chine for such a dis- 
tance that it just comes 
into contact with the rotary device (b). It is caught on rotation 
of the grinding device by the rib (f), which extends upwards. 
The log of wood is broken off in a length which is equivalent 
to the distance between the lower edge of the thrust bearing 
(m) and the rotating body. The broken off piece of wood can 
then be grasped by the rotating body and comminuted in the 
usual manner. The upper thrust bearing (n) serves for the 
purpose of preventing the log of wood from toppling over, 
due to its own weight or to accidental pushing against it by 
the laborer attending the machine. The result is that the log 
of wood (0) descends farther into the machine and another 
portion is cut off, as mentioned above, until finally all of the 
log is consumed. Magnet Werk G.m.b.H., Eisenach, Germany. 
German Patent No. 518,061. 


Regulator on Dehydrating Machine for Pulp 


HIS patent is concerned with a regulator for controlling 
the consistency of the mixture in a pulp dehydrating ma- 
chine and works by taking up the impact. The apparatus, 
which is the subject of this invention, is shown in the accom- 


























panying illustration. There are regulators which depend on 
the impulse or impact action of the flow of stock on the wire, 
but they all possess the disadvantage that the floating body, 
which is used for taking up the impulse, is subject to a wavy 
motion due to the depth to which it extends below the sur- 
face of the stock mixture and this has a bad effect on the 
accuracy of the regulating action. 

The new invention is intended to remove these difficulties. 
There is provided in the new apparatus a float which can be 
rotated around an axis parallel to the wire. This floating body 
is driven by the flowing stock mixture and due to its rotary 
motion the formation of waves is avoided. The breast roll of 
the wet part of a pulp dehydrating machine is shown at (1). 


The wire is shown at (2), and this runs in the direction of 
the arrow. The wave of stock mixture is shown at (4) and 
this wave beats against a roll-shaped or cylindrical float (5). 
This float is rotatable in the crotch (6), and is connected in 
the usual manner with the lever (7) of the impulse organ 
(8) of a regulator. Arca Regler A.G., Berlin, Germany. Ger- 
man Patent No. 519,496. 


Fidalgo Drying Process 


HE aarticle is a very thorough study of the conditions 

under which the Fidalgo process of drying paper, as a 
new procedure in this part of paper technology, is operated. 
A large number of experiments were made to determine the 
advantages and economy of the process as compared with the 
usual paper drying processes, as well as the strength charac- 
teristics of the paper produced. Tests were also made to es- 
tablish the relations between vapor factors, that govern the 
drying of paper, such as steam temperature and distribu- 
tion of the heating, the drying load and the evaporation of 
water, etc. The consumption of heat per kilogram of paper 
and cylinder in percentage for three different tests is shown 





in Figure 1. Some interesting conclusions are drawn from 
these experiments. 

It is concluded in the first place, that a decrease in the 
consumption of energy and steam in the new process as com- 
pared with the old has not proven substantiated. In spite of 
the probably more favorable design of the apparatus of the 
Fidalgo process, it is claimed that it is equal in value to the 
channel dryers. The disadvantage that is incurred in drying 
by the ordinary cylinder dryers, namely that of change in 
strength of the paper, can be removed by dimensioning the 
drying surfaces sufficiently large, maintaining constant the 
flow of stock during a unit of time and also maintaining con- 
stant the required steam pressure. Tests were made to de- 
termine the difference between the strength of paper made 
from moist pulp and that made from dry pulp. It was estab- 
lished that the paper, which was manufactured from the 
moist pulp, was superior to the paper that was made from 
the dry pulp, as far as strength characteristics are concerned. 
Papers which are made from cylinder dried pulp and Fidalgo 
pulp are equal in strength. Dr. F. Mueller and R. Trenschel, 
Wochenblatt fuer Papierfabrikation, 1931, number 23A, pages 
25 to 35. 


Bleaching Tower for Pulp 


HE tower is operated on the countercurrent principle and 

energy is conserved in feeding the stock to the tower by 
gravity feed. The fact that the material falls down the tower, 
turns over many times and knocks against the walls, etc., re- 
sults in a thorough mixture of the stock with the bleaching 
gas. This-has the effect of causing the bleaching operation 
to take place more rapidly and to economize in the consump- 
tion of bleaching agent. The tower is provided internally with 
impact plates, which can be rotated. The first of these plates 
is located in horizontal direction in the flow of the stock, The 
latter is caught on the plates and then when these are rotated, 
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the stock is dropped down to the next plate in series. The 
pulp finally falls down to the bottom of the tower which is 
closed by a liquid bath. German Patent No. 515,961. Paper 
Patents Co. 
The Dry End of Paper and Pulp Machines 
HE operation of the drying equipment is discussed in de- 
tail with respect to certain operating factors. The in- 


fluences of various factors on the effective carrying out of 
the processes are also determined. The injurious action of 








the air and gas in the drying cylinders. The removal of the 
water of condensation is also an important point and the 
author states that in almost all the machines examined, this 
was at fault. Considerable attention is paid to the methods 
used for exhausting the cylinders. An accurate mathematical 
study is made. Condensation of the moist vapors recovered 
during the drying process is also considered and the sketch 
shows an arrangement for this purpose. The economy of the 
machine is studied. The best drying curve and the smallest 
consumption of steam stipulates that the pressure and tem- 
perature must be adjusted within proper limits for each part 
of the dry end of the machine, that positive and as rapid as 
possible removal of the waste materials by condensation 
should be carried out, this referring to the condensate, air and 
gases. This is possible only when there are air separators in 
the installation. E. Luetschen. Der Papier Fabrikant, 1931, 
pages 305 to 310. 


Action of a Pair of Steel Rolls on Various Papers 


T is easy to see superficially a change in the physical con- 
dition of paper which is passed between steel rollers. The 
exact measurement of the thickness of the paper requires 
careful attention. The method of such measurements is de- 
scribed. It was found that the degree of beating is manifested 
particularly strongly, for the reason that a paper that has 
been beaten for a longer period of time is more resistant to 
the pressure action of the steel rollers than one that is not. 
The tests have also: shown that the zero tearing length is 
partially susceptibly injured at 96 kilograms pressure, while 
the tearing length, which represents strength of texture is 
less great in the case of thick papers than in the case of cor- 
responding thin papers and hence undergoes an increase. In 
compressing the paper between zero and 96 kilograms, it 
was found that there was either a very slight injury to the 
strength of the paper or else an increase in the strength of 
the paper. However, all values over 100 kilograms showed 
uniformly an injurious action on papers of all thicknesses and 
different degrees of beating. The experiments were carried 


out on a small scale in the laboratory; nevertheless, they 
permit cértain conclusions to be drawn, which are of distinct 
practical value. The important point is that the pressure that 
is used in various technical process, in which calender rolls, 
glossing rolls and other pressure rolls are employed, should 
not be allowed to go too high, for then the paper will be in- 
jured, this in spite of the fact that the pressing zone is widely 
distributed due to the large diameter of the rolls. Dr. Otto 
F. Guenther. Der Papier Fabrikant, 1931, pages 290-299. 


Removing Printing Ink from Old Paper 


HE new process rests on the observation, that it is pos- 

sible to remove the printing ink from old paper by treat- 
ment with small amounts of suitable colloids or substances 
that form colloids or the like. These substances are dissolved 
in low boiling, non-inflammable organic solvents or mixtures 
of such solvents, which are not miscible with water or only 
slightly so. The aforementioned substances may also be emul- 
sified, dispersed or suspended in these solvents. These prep- 
arations will remove the colored particles in the paper at the 
ordinary or higher temperature in a rapid and practically 
complete manner, without causing any injurious action on 
the fibrous materials themselves. Some solvents which are 
suitable for this purpose are dichloromethane, dichloroethane, 
dichloroethylene, chloroform, trichloroethylene, tetrachloroe- 
thane, carbon tetrachloride, perchloroethylene, chlorobenzol, 
etc., or mixtures. Hans Scheele, Berlin-Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. German Patent No. 502.730. 


Determining the Bleachability and Degree of 
Digestion of Sulphite Pulp 


HIS is a long continued article which reviews the work 

done on the determination of the bleachability and degree 
of digestion of sulphite pulp. A large bibliography is in- 
cluded. The first portion of the article is concerned with the 
determination of the cellulose content. A large number of 
references are reviewed and classified under methods of hy- 
drolysis, methods of oxidation, etc. An analysis is also given 
of methods for the determination of the lignin content of 
the pulp. Fig. (1) shows an apparatus devised by Joachim 
for determining the bleachability of the pulp at a constant 








Fig.1 


temperature. The temperature is maintained therein at 37 
deg. cent. Potassium permanganate is used in the titration. 
Another apparatus for making the bleachability test is shown 
in Fig. 2. 

A number of important conclusions are drawn with respect 
to the results of these studies. A relation was established 
between the lignin content of the sulphite pulp and the 
various coefficients obtained. The results showed that the 
Sieber chlorine consumption number has the advantage over 
the other methods for determining the consumption of chlo- 
rine. It is the simplest of all methods. The Joachim is the 
simplest and hence the most preferred of all the methods in 
which permanganate solution is used. It is also the most 
rapid and the most accurate. Attention was also called to the 
fact that the results obtained by various permanganate 
methods vary when the lignin content of the cellulose is less 
than three per cent. Dr. von Possanner and R. A. Krauss, 
Der Papier-Fabrikant, 1931, numbers 21, 22, 23. 
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New York, August 1, 1931. 


HERE is no denying that the “dog days” of summer, 
| coupled with the depressed condition of business gen- 
erally, are making for a quiet market for paper. Buyers 
are proceeding very cautiously in acquiring supplies. There 
is, of course, a certain amount of demand of routine character 
and scope developing day by day, and there is, too, a con- 
siderable movement of paper of various kinds into consuming 
and trade channels against contracts and back orders, but 
. the market is woefully lacking that degree of demand which 
is creative of a lively situation and.puts joy into the hearts 
of manufacturers and distributors. 

As a matter of fact, paper consumers are sailing very close 
to the wind as respects their present operations in the mar- 
ket. Developments in the general business situation during 
the last several weeks have offset in considerable measure 
the improvement which was seen immediately following 
President Hoover’s announcement of his plan for an inter- 
governmental debt moratorium, and have served to again 
reduce sentiment in business circles to rather a low ebb. It 
isn’t paper consumers alone who are exercising such pro- 
nounced care in absorbing supplies—such consumers are 
simply pursuing the identical policy seen in all lines of trade. 
Everyone appears resolved to keep inventories at the lowest 
possible level; to refrain from buying any supplies whatever 
unless the need is urgent to the nth degree, and to forget 
all about forward requirements and taking advantage of cur- 
rent dull markets and attractively low prices. Paper business 
is dull because all other branches of business are dull, and 
it stands to reason that activity in the paper market will not 
increase until activity in industry and trade in general ex- 
pands. The summer period is adding its share to the pre- 
vailing quietness of the market, but there is something deeper 
and of greater significance behind the slowness of trade now 
existing, and the market for paper is far quieter than is 
normally seen at this season. 

Matters have reached a stage where paper and board mills 
in numerous parts of the country have found it imperative 
to appreciably curtail production even below the point of a 
month or so ago. Reports reaching New York frequently 
tell of this or that paper mill operating only a couple of 
days per week, and of very few running at anything even so 
much as approaching capacity. Many manufacturers are 
filling the bulk of their current orders from stock, and have 
lowered their output to a bare minimum. Jobbers the coun- 
try over, encountering a very restricted demand from their 
customers, are buying from mills in ultra-conservative 
fashion, while also endeavoring to keep their stocks as low 
as is feasible and still be in a position to satisfy the wants 
of the market. The situation in manufacturing quarters is 
reflected in a very slow demand from paper mills for wood 
pulp and other raw materials, so that the dull condition ex- 
tends to all divisions of the industry. In fact, reports assert 
that not in many years has the demand for papermaking raw 
materials been quite so limited as it now is. 

Production of paper and board in the United States during 
May totaled 449,721 net tons of all grades, showing a de- 
crease as compared with 458,578 tons produced by identical 
mills in the preceding month, according to statistics com- 
piled by the American Paper and Pulp Association. The 
average daily output in May was 2 per cent below the pro- 
duction in April this year, and 8 per cent under May last 
year. Shipments from mills aggregated 450,311 tons, or 
slightly in excess of the month’s production in May, against 
459,277 tons shipped in the preceding month. Stocks at 
producing mills at the end of May amounted to 268,991 tons 
of all grades, contrasted with 269,777 tons a month previously 
at identical mills. 


During June, production of newspriat in the United States 
amounted to 101,086 tons, and in Canada 193,971 tons, making 
a total for the two countries of 295,057 tons, or at 62.6 per 
cent of rated capacity of mills, as compared with a total of 
303,809 tons or 64.8 per cent of capacity in May last, and 
322,032 tons or 75.2 per cent of rated capacity in June, 1930, 
according to the News Print Service Bureau. Newsprint 
mills in the United States operated at 67.8 per cent of capa- 
city in June, Canadian mills at 60.3 per cent, and those in 
Newfoundland at 99.6 per cent. For the first six months of 
the current year the Canadian mills produced 147,262 tons 
less newsprint than in the like period of last year, a decrease 
of 12 per cent, while production in the United States showed 
a decline of 13 per cent. 

Production of paperboard in the United States in May 
reached a total of 224,770 net tons, or at 70.9 per cent of the 
rated capacity of mills, compared with 230,537 tons produced 
in the preceding month, and 239,186 tons in the similar month 
a year ago, according to statistics compiled by the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce. Board output during the first five 
months of this year aggregated 1,098,794 tons, registering 
an appreciable decrease from the 1,170,690 tons manufactured 
in the corresponding time of 1930. New orders received by 
mills for board in May called for 227,116 tons, against 224,- 
021 tons in the preceding month, and unfilled orders held by 
manufacturers at the end of May were for 46,680 tons, com- 
pared with 45,541 tons a month before. Shipments of board 
from mills in May amounted to 225,977 tons, against 227,806 
tons in April last, and stocks on hand at the close of May 
totaled 80,577 tons, contrasted with 81,784 tons at the end 
of April. 

Price developments in newsprint are lacking, and the mar- 
ket appears well stabilized from a quotational standpoint. 
Consumption of print paper is, of course, running at a low 
level at this time of the year, when publishers with very few 
exceptions cut down the size of their issues. However, there 
is a steady movement of supplies, though of smaller tonnage, 
into consuming channels reported, and newsprint mills are 
managing, according to published statistics, to operate at 
approximately 60 to 65 per cent of capacity. 

A fairly steady tone characterizes prices of kraft paper. 
Manufacturers are adhering to the quotations issued and 
seem altogether unwilling to grant price concessions even 
though demand is far from what is desired. Jobbers are 
ordering kraft cautiously, and chiefly against known require- 
ments. Writing papers are in moderate demand, with the 
great bulk of the business placed involving the cheaper lines. 
Prices are generally maintained quotably though there is an 
easing tendency observed in some of the low-priced sulphite 
bonds. Tissue papers are quiet other than for the usual 
routine call from consuming quarters, but with expectations 
of a substantial increase in demand as the fall draws nearer. 
Book papers are moving relatively well against contracts, 
but transient demand is slow indeed and there is much com- 
petition among manufacturers to get such current business 
as is available. 

Boxboards are in little else than customary call, and while 
prices have not changed further, the tone in the market is 
anything but firm. Plain chip and filled newsboard are sell- 
ing at $26 per ton delivered in New York City, and efforts of 
certain mills recently to effect a little advance in the market 
met with no success. 








—> 


Mr. O. B. Briggs, President of the Safety Belt Lacer Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, reports a 23 per cent increase in sales of 
safety belt hooks over the record month in the company’s 
history. Business-so far in July is 30 per cent over any 
period of the same number of days, according to Mr. Briggs. 
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EHIND the door of the Pur- 

chasing Department, materials 
for a paper mill are being discussed 
... their relative merits are being 
carefully weighed in the light of 
past experience. Then the quéstion 
of liquid chlorine comes up. Of 
course, it will be “DIAMOND,”— 





course tt will be- 
DIAMOND liquid CHLORINE 


its record inthe mill speaks for itself. 


Satisfactory past experience plays 
an important part in leading many 
paper manufacturers to specify 
DIAMOND LIQUID CHLORINE 
... always of the very highest qual- 
ity .. . always readily available in 
any quantity you may require. 


Diamond Alkali Company 


Pittsburgh, Pa. and Everywhere 


DIAMOND 64«¢ CHLORINE 
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Papermaking Rags 


Merchants handling rags for papermaking report that they 
have experienced slow periods in the past but never 
have they witnessed the rag market quite so dormant as it 
now is. Demand from consuming quarters can well be said to 
be next to nil. Paper manufacturers not only are engaging in 
extremely little buying but are manifesting very little inter- 
est in the offerings made to them by dealers and packers, 
and as regards some grades of rags, so few sales have been 
registered of late that it is just about anybody’s guess what 
constitutes actual market values. 

Only one division of the rag trade is developing any activ- 
ity at all of consequence. That is the roofing rag market. 
Mills making roofing felt are in some instances absorbing 
supplies in a moderate manner against definite requirements, 
but nevertheless are buying in a way which is having no in- 
fluence on ruling prices of such rags. As far as the higher 
qualities of papermaking rags are concerned, business at 
present is about as close to a complete standstill as it can be. 
Occasional transactions of strict routine character are re- 
ported, and there are certain mills which are taking supplies 
in limited fashion from regular suppliers,. but open-market 
purchases are few and far between. Old white cottons, thirds 
and blues and the various grades of new cotton and linen 
cuttings are under marked neglect, and the only redeeming 
feature of the situation is that collections and production of 
these rags are at a low level also, with the result dealers 
are not pressed to market. the stocks they are holding ex- 
cept in cases where necessity of money compels them to 
liquidate a portion of their inventories. 

To say that the market is all in favor of buyers is stating 
the case reservedly. As matters are, price cuts little figure 
in current transactions in rags. A consumer in want of sup- 
plies is enabled to get the rags desired at almost any price 
he cares to bid, so long as his bid is within reasonable 
bounds. Again, in frequent instances paper manufacturers 
are having rags offered to them at any price, also within 
reason, that they might deign to pay. On the other hand, it 
would appear as if quoted rates are being fairly well main- 
tained. No broad changes have been recorded recently, and 
dealers declare that market levels have reached such low 
levels that they cannot go much lower, if at all. It is claimed 
that there is no profit to be realized in prevailing prices, and 
that as a matter of fact, a tight supply condition exists 
though it is not observable because of the pronounced pau- 
city of demand. 

Roofing rags are quoted steadily, and dealers insist it is a 
difficult matter for them to buy from packers at the prices 
mills are willing to grant; moreover, that stocks of such 
rags in packers’ hands are subnormally light. Eastern 
dealers are accepting 50 to 55 cents per hundred pounds f.o.b. 
New York for No. 2 domestic roofing stock, and 75 cents for 
No. 1 material, and prices in the Middle West are on about 
the same levels or but slightly higher. Old whites are avail- 
able at around 4.50 cents per pound at shipping points for 
No. 1 repacked, and 2 to 2.50 cents for No. 2 packing. Re- 
packed thirds and blues are nominally 1.25 to 1.50 cents a 
pound at dealers’ points. 

In new cuttings, paper mills are buying small quantities of 
white shirt cuttings, unbleached muslins, light silesias and 
other easily bleachable grades, but show little or no desire 
for other cuttings. Prices of fancy shirt cuttings and wash- 
ables have eased somewhat. Foreign rags of all kinds, roofing 
stock included, are in a very dull market position, with prices 
uncertain and entirely nominal. 

Average quotations f.o.b. shipping points and ex dock New 
York, many of which should be considered as strictly nominal, 
are as follows: 


New Stock New York and Chicago 
White shirt cuttings, No. 1 .............2000e- 6.50— 7.00 
White shirt cuttings, No. 2 ................-.. 4.25— 4.50 
Pama Cert GUID. «oo 0.0.6 cio one Ghndss dares ches 2.75— 3.00 
LB Re ep ae 2.50— 2.75 
err rrr: hae 7.00— 7.50 
TR CE oo Nis pan co clthcnn sane ibe des cases 5.50— 5.75 
CIVGID GURU DERG: . . noc ccbic cabo dhe dhocccss 5.00— 5.25 
EE “GEE, “an cincpeess dactaeans aces Geiaees 3.00— 3.25 
Canton flannels, bleached ...........+-+2--005: 6.25— 6.50 
Canton flannels, unbleached .................- 5.25— 5.50 
Shoe cuttings, bleached .........cccccsccseecs 5.50— 5.75 
Shoe cuttings, unbleached ................+2:- 4.50— 4.75 
BaD SUE. ot dibs ds ceawwhblekss otteaec eee 5.00— 5.25 
Te Be BE OS kr cace catcdsdeacebevaescs 4.50— 4.75 
Miimed Wheks GRRE qo. cdaviwdverocesisect 3.75— 4.00 
COPIES IIE oo binic 00.65 seb gebiewes s dbai edi 3.00— 3.25 
COORRRUED  GUNIND o.c-c ccncdacecedsvecustos vein 2.75— 3.00 
Linens, No. 1 white, foreign ............cceeee. 7.50— 8.50 
Ee SOR, FORE 6 6k. 5c ndecsconrescdd nioen 3.00— 3.25 

Old Stock— 
Wate, FH By NE ink nn kn aus nendee hanes 4.25— 5.00 
Whites, 200. & SOs. cn bec cabeccsebssadanes 2.00— 2.50 
Whites, Rete BOUIN o.o.0 bc os Wace Tie cteacdetcne 2.00— 2.25 
Wikia, ‘ WERE Ei nck 0 oc0es Kepuacdacmense 1.75— 2.00 
Theda anil DERN: SO os ccc scdcscdescescncss -70— .90 
Thirds and blues, repacked .................+. 1.25— 1.50 
Ltd: COI :0:5:0:5 86 6866 OSC 66 6 556 5 SESET IES 3.00— 3.25 
ST ee eee 2.50— 2.75 
Cotten.-qnmrune, Getik es ss evened dbeos sm 3.25— 3.50 
Wide Batten - DRG 655660 iin be U6 cts Hess SUE 1.10— 1.25 
Roofing, No. 1 (cloth strippings) .............. -715— .85 
PSOE BOO. Micha ios 25.008 bekdn coves becncouul 50- .60 
Linsey garments, foreign ..............-+20-0: -95-— 1.00 
Dark colored cottons, foreign ................. -70— .75 
Freee Tae, TOPO Fo oso hs 0's oes i eae Fie 2.75— 3.00 
eee SE. . 0k. s 46 onan dspanen anal ee 3.00— 3.25 
eee EN, HOGI 8 ccd chen anseoans ooh 60% 5.00— 5.50 
Light prints, extra foreign ..................+. 2.00— 2.25 


Rope and Bagging 


Scrap burlap is reported selling in a fair way but prin- 
cipally in other directions than to paper mills. Paper manu- 
facturers in some cases are placing occasional orders but the 
tonnages involved are small, and buyers apparently getting 
the supplies wanted at any prices within reason which they 
choose to bid. No. 1 scrap bagging is about 1.25 cents a 
pound f.o.b. dealers’ shipping points, while roofing bagging 
is fetching in the vicinity of 50 cents per hundred pounds at 
points of shipment. It is reported that felt mills in certain 
instances are granting a premium for foreign roofing bag- 
ging, paying up around 70 cents a hundred for such material 
ex dock New York. Gunny bagging has eased a little in price 
to around 1.60 cents a pound at shipping points. 

Old rope is scarcely wanted by papermakers, and prices 
continue weak and are on a lower quotable level. Domestic 
No. 1 old manila rope is reported available at 2 cents a 
pound and less at dealers’ shipping points, and the im- 
ported article at practically the same prices. Strings of all 
kinds are in little demand and unusually low in value. 

F.o.b. shipping point and ex dock New York quotations 
follow: 


Genny, Mo. 1 domeslle ciescincibiscccdsedadects 1.55— 1.65 
Gua Me. 1 Gertie in. <. <nccevisieeeee sce: af 1.55— 1.65 
Bete eben. Ne 8. Mbesacccveccisscenles 1.20— 1.30 
ee RPE E I eee ee 50- .60 
Rk a Re ret he ee 1.60— 1.70 
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CA AER TRC ERR 
OU can actually feel the BUY NO PULP SCREENS 


difference in a felt that has 
been cleaned the Oakite way. Until you’ve seen the Sensation of the 
With every trace of dirt and siz- Pulp and Paper Industry 
ing removed, the fabric is softer 
and more absorbent than when 
new. 








More important is that felts 


Makes felts 


do not require 
washing so 
often when all 
the dirt is re- 
moved at each 
cleaning. Wear 
and tear are & ) | i 

lessened. Felt ee . ea n 
life is pro- : 
longed and re- NEW APMEW PULP SCREEN 
placement costs reduced. 





‘ . af Buy no Pulp Screens until you have seen the NEW 
Our Service Man in your vicinity APMEW PULP SCREENS, built in two sizes. You'll 
would welcome the opportunity marvel at the downright cleverness of them. You'll be 
of going over your felt cleaning amazed at their organized features. You'll want the 
problems with you. Write and savings in your mill that they are producing for many 
Gate to have ies call users. And you'll gladly pay the moderate price asked 

: for them. Your people will thank you for a better 
product and for effecting unusual savings. 


If you do not know all about the NEW APMEW 
PULP SCREENS, write now for full information. 


Manufactured only by 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC. 
16A Thames St.. NEW YORK, N. Y. 


ay AKITE AMERICAN PAPER MACHINERY AND 
: ENGINEERING WORKS 


Industrial Cleaning Materials » Methods Glens Falls, New York 

















Union Screen Plate Company 


Fitchburg, Mass., U. S. A. Lennoxville, P. Q., Canada 


UNION BRONZE s:ors“s'stots—14 suors—a s.oTs—Per inc 


Old Plates Reclosed and Re-cut to Accurate Gauge 
Rolled Phosphor Bronze and Copper Plates for Rotary Screens 
Sole Manufacturers of the Union-Witham Screen Plate Vat and Fastener 














LAND OLAKE 






S 





TaWa 5 High quality Casein made under strict laboratory control. Excellent 
LANDOLAKES solubility. Setisfectory viscosity. Write for somple end quotations. 


LAND O' LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
New York City - Chicago - Boston - Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Syracuse 
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Baas Re ee ree? C2 1.50— 1.60 

Manila rope, No. 1 foreign ................++.. 1.90— 2.15 

Manila rope, No. 1 domestic .................. 1.85— 2.10 

I era ks Sn, oe d's sale us oh atte ate 1.40-— 1.60 

I Fg er OUI ls oe ees a ese o's -70— .80 
Old Paper 


While a steadier undertone is noted in the old paper situa- 
tion, paper and board manufacturers are acquiring supplies 
in restricted fashion and their buying currently is having 
scant influence of important nature on ruling market values, 
except in the case of some of the so-called specialty grades 
of stock. For instance, a run of demand on kraft papers has 
led to a strengthening of prices of both old kraft and new 
kraft cuttings, and certain kinds of white shavings have 
improved their price position slightly by reason of a better 
call from consuming quarters. A strike of waste paper 
workers in New York City served to further reduce available 
supplies in that center for a time and led to a little firming 
of market rates there. 

Dealers report sales of No. 1 old kraft paper at 1.25 cents 
a pound and somewhat higher at shipping points, while soft 
white shavings are bringing around 2 cents a pound and up 
to 2.25 cents for one-cut quality, and No. 1 hard white shav- 
ings an average of 2.40 cents, depending on the packing. 
Books and magazines have eased to 60 cents a hundred 
pounds, and possibly less, at shipping points, and very little 
call is reported for ledger stock. Folded news and No. 1 
mixed paper are moving relatively well and at steady prices 
of 30 cents a hundred for the former and 25 cents for the 
latter in the East f.o.b. New York, and at slightly higher 
prices in the West. 

The following quotations f.o.b. shipping points, some of 
which are nominal, are named by leading dealers: 


New York and Chicago 


Hard white shavings, No. 1 ................... 2.20— 2.65 
Hard white shavings, No. 2 .........:........- 2.00— 2.25 
Ee ere ne re 1.90— 2.25 
MEE 6 6 6435005 ote ha bsdeiesawedés -50- .60 
NE Le eee ee eee ae ee .60-— .70 
i Ci MO © okie ccisescoeddhenaabs oe .50-— .60 
EE hd Kodo ces cdacek<beseebbaaaacet .60— 1.00 
I OE add suv hnsec ts sakcecésceiashesesee 1.25— 1.35 
ne ns GUS... oss ac coceagelbns che ce eewd 1.60— 1.75 
SN EE OOD a. s vk ncie e's 0c cubin cua c owes 1.60— 1.75 
I SOUS Eh iicccce ce cdcsey sc chess URMat ans 45— .60 
i Ci Cie i deca tse cseeeebe¥e 30-— .35 
IES a Dios Coad oA o ois tc SEE buh 0b eee 30-— .45 
i a a pee 50- .60 
en BO eee re rt er ee .35-— .45 
New corrugated box cuttings ................. 40— .50 
SE EEG, DOU, E.'s cos aceed esc anedcnwcme ch we .223-— .35 
EVES PES OT EE! ORE ee (Nominal) 


Pulpwood 


Available pulpwood supplies appear fully ample to meet 
the needs of consumers, and there is little activity or 
strength to the market. However, quoted prices are generally 
maintained. 

During the month of June, 1931, Canada exported 84,173 
cords of pulpwood, valued at $879,465, to the United States, 
compared with 2,052 cords of a value of $488,779 in the pre- 
ceding month, and 123,096 cords of a value of $1,385,959 in 
the similar month a year ago. 


Mechanical Pulp 


The market for mechanical wood pulp is without feature of 
any sort, and is merely plodding along its way developing 
limited activity currently. There is a fair movement of steady 
character against contracts and back orders, but consumers 
are engaging in little additional buying while making con- 
tract commitments serve their needs under prevailing cir- 
cumstances in their own markets. Canadian grinders are re- 
ported accepting $23 per ton f.o.b. pulp mills for prime 
groundwood, though asking a little in excess of this price in 
some cases, while domestic groundwood is around $27 a ton 
at grinding centers, depending on the haul to consuming 
points. 











MIJEL is not an ordinary beater 
A starch—it is a specially pro- 
cessed, pure gelatinized starch 
—ready for use. Does not have 
to be cooked. Just add in dry 
form to the beater. 





CORN PRODUCTS REFINING 
COMPANY 


7? Bott y Pla New 





SODA ASH 
CAUSTIC SODA 


Li ‘d Chi * 


Contract or Spot Delivery 
In tank cars and multiple 
unit cars. 


Write for Prices 
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SPRINGFIELD 
BOILERS anp WATER WALLS 
Sectional—All Steel 
All Sizes—All Pressures 


SPRINGFIELD BOILER CO., 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 





SALES OFFICES: SALES OFFICES: 


Ging Philadelphia Pittsburgh Cincinnati 
New York Richmond Kansas City Houston 
Boston Atlanta Minneapolis St. Louis 





REPEAT ORDERS CONSTITUTE THE LARGEST 
PART OF OUR BUSINESS. 

















PITTSBURGH 


PittsBURGH Pipinc PIPING AND 
Manufacturers and Contractors pag honed e4 


Wis ane Gtr cent ee PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 


ROEPER ply fabricated materials and to in- ° 
stall lete piping systems for NEW YORE 


Electric wer Stations, Blast Fur- 
TRAVELING CRANES | crc ek = || “anexce” 
Industrial Plants of every descrip- CHICAGO 
HAND POWER Tee le 
ELECTRI more than a quarter century. 
and c one 10 High St. 
Floor Cage Controlled oe CLEVELAND 
om Ulmer Bldg. 
We specialize in cranes up to 10 tons mt) eee 
capacity and can offer quick shipments TeDrAMaposss 
c ienta. 
ROEPER CRANE @ HOIST WORKS, Inc. DETROIT 
1724 Nerth 10th St., Reading, Pa. 

















General Motors Bidg. 


























RADIAL BRICK 


CHIMNEYS 
aoe «Designed and Built 


| 





OLD A chart of valuable informa- 
CHIMNEYS tion. Describes standard types 
with instructions for use ond 
Inspected and repaired while maintenance. Send for your 
in operation— copy today. 
also guaranteed. 








Among our customers 
are some of the best 
known Railroads, Wa- 
terworks; and Coke, 
Steel, Machinery, Pa- 
per, Soap, Chemical 
and Glass Manufactur- 
ers. 








DRESSED” MILL COGS 


LABOR SAVING—TIME SAVING 





Write for full infor- 
mation 
A ue 2 
The NORTHWESTERN CHIMNEY 
OGL RUGTION CO. | | QUICK SERVICE ON ALL SIZES 
: THE N. P. BOWSHER CO., So. Bend, Ind. 
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Production of mechanical pulp in the United States during 
May last amounted to 89,542 net tons, against 88,685 tons 
produced by identical mills in the preceding month, accord- 
ing to American Paper and Pulp Ass’n statistics. Stocks on 
hand at producing mills at the end of May were 72,561 tons, 
contrasted with 60,532 tons a month before at the same mills. 


Chemical Pulp 


It is generally acknowledged that a quiet chemical wood 
pulp market exists. There is business transpiring day by day 
but it is almost solely of routine character, with shipments by 
producers chiefly against contracts and with current purchas- 
ing by consumers at a minimum. The truth of the matter is 
that paper mills are not in need of additional amounts of 
pulp while experiencing so low a market for their own pro- 
duct, and few are willing to anticipate possible forward re- 
quirements by buying raw material in the present dull 
market. However, prices of pulp are well maintained from a 
quotable standpoint. The likelihood is that buyers are secur- 
ing some concessions in whatever buying they are indulging 
in, but No. 1 domestic unbleached sulphite is quoted at 2.25 
to 2.50 cents a pound at pulp mills for book grades and at 
about 2.25 cents for newsprint quality, while bleached sul- 
phite ranges in price all the way from 2.50 cents for some 
grades up to 4.50 and 4.75 cents for extra qualities. Soda 
pulp for book paper manufacture is around 3 cents delivered 
paper mills, and domestic kraft pulp anywhere from 1.80 
cents up to 2.75 cents, depending on the quality involved. 

Pulp mills in the United States produced 98,141 net tons 
of chemical pulp in May last, compared with 100,738 tons in 
April, according to figures compiled by the American Paper 
and Pulp Association, while mill stocks decreased from 20,- 
161 tons at the end of April to 19,494 tons at identical mills 
at the end of May. 


Quotations f.o.b. pulp mills are as follows: 


I SUN acide nea daies os enews wots saues 2.50— 4.75 
Easy bleaching sulphite ..........0ccccccccces 2.35— 2.60 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 strong (news grade) 2.10— 2.30 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 1 book .............. 2.25— 2.50 
Soda pulp bleached (delivered) .............. 2.90— 3.15 
Mitscherlich, unbleached .............cseeeees 2.75— 3.00 
DY slice chile Seas teh sg ectekan as tavetasés 1.80— 2.75 
eee (Nominal) 
Chemicals 


The movement of paper and pulp making chemicals on 
contracts is keeping up to a fair level, but this is about all 
that can be said on behalf of the market, which otherwise 
rules distinctly quiet. Casein prices have eased to where 
domestic standard ground is reported available at 6 cents per 
pound, and the Argentine product at 8.50 to 9.50 cents. Quo- 
tations on soda ash and caustic soda remain unaltered. Brim- 
stone prices are steady at $18 a ton at mines on contracts 
and $20 for spot shipments and smaller lots. 


Average quotations are as follows: 


Ale, Wap OMMOMED oc ccicccccccccccccccccce 8.50— 3.75 
SE I OONEUD nids.5 ob ded bc igcecvscdeoune 3.75— 4.00 
Blanc fixe, powdered ...........eeeeee0: eoeee 8.75— 4.00 
EY BOWER .cacicccscidvccdecceneoavnns 2.00— 2.35 
Brimstone (long ton, at mine) ..............- 18.00-—20.00 
ER RIT eee eee Coe 6.00— 9.50 
Caustic soda, solid, spot delivery .............. 2.50— 2.55 
China clay, domestic washed ..............++.- 7.00-11.00 
EG OL “Son cc oc chbosctackiaehbsakas 13.00-21.00 
abraded Nea de< phies HeGteasdstovectéosecen 4.25— 4.30 
ED 16 sued 6d sb ccbbcdsomsset sos chnbibart 2.00— 2.25 
Soda ash, 58 per cent light (bags) ............ 1.15— 1.25 
Starch, papermaker’s, in bags ..........s++0+- 2.67- 

SEE ED. oo 6 ew. cteodbedndemate otbecschemeectes 16.00-18.00 





All the Cincinnati branch sales offices and warehouses of 
the Armstrong Cork Company, manufacturers of linoleum, 
rugs, insulation materials, and all kinds of cork products, 
have been consolidated at 232 West Seventh St. The move 
brings together sales divisions that have previously main- 
tained separate offices. 








> 
SPECIAL STEEL PLATE 
EQUIPMENT 
for PRESSURE or 
VACUUM PROCESSES 


SPECIAL and 
STANDARD TANKS 


STACKS BREECHING 
STEEL PIPE 


GRAVER TANK & MFG. CORP. 
East Chicago, Indiana 
Fabricators of 


GRAVER 


SPECIAL PLATE CONSTRUCTION 
also 


Water Treating Equipment 
Standard and Special Tanks 

















AWRENCE 
cenmarua, PUMPS 


A £8 


heavier, more rugged 
pump clear through 


From suction end to discha you will find 
LAWRENCE “VORTEX” P built to stand 
up under the ornate gotten of Se pares indus- 
try. Compare it, part for part, pumps you 
have used in the past. Unless you are already a 
LAWRENCE “VORTEX” user, you will be strong- 
ly impressed by the fact that each part is heavier, 
more rugged, and is designed and built equal to 
the job in your plant. A pump for every purpose, 
ae a any liquid—pulp stock, white water, 
acids, etc. 








Write for Bulletins. 


LAWRENCE PUMP & ENGINE CO. 
P. O. Box 70 LAWRENCE, MASS. 
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oF GOON. 


world’s work there are names, signs, 
trademarks which signify supremacy. 


In the field of Protective Papers, these let- 
ters have won high place. They give each 
industry the right to protect its product 
and are an important factor in building 
good will which is the life of trade. 


To every manufacturer of Paper, in every 
field, it is an inspiration to realize the vital 
place his product holds in modern civili- 


TOR ith them \ 
~ | a " 
selves instead of zation. 


out, what le wrone = KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 





A COMPANY 
Biche “at thar front KALAMAZOO . . MICHIGAN 

















Paper Converting 
Equipment 


Creping Machine Machinery from Hudson- 
Sharp is in use in convert- 
ing mills throughout the 
United States with instal- 
lations in many foreign 
mills. 

Standard designs are ob- 
tainable for general pur- 
poses but special purpose 
machines will be designed 
by our engineers to effi- 
ciently meet any special 
mechanical problem at 
hand. 

Circulars and catalogue of 
our line are obtainable 
upon application. 














PAPER CUTTERS 


Single—Duplex—Diagonal 








o~AS 


CUTTER KNIVES 
PATENT TOP SLITTERS 














[>] 
HAMBLET MACHINE Co. Hudson-Sharp Machine Co. 
LAWRENCE, MASS. Gane onerin ke Bae 





Manufacturers and Designers of 
Special Machinery 
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Writing— 
SMI <i on as cnc dee eke eseep A bhebebenebe deans 15- 40 
EL. 6-50 05-0426. < 0b. chuncenl eegegeaduces 7- 30 
SPIE ssi 3 dou 00s 6-40 gods 65 bhbeeee O66 beans 14— 40 
SE DUNO Cede ce Fadnes sucesso nbudbcebeatant 7- 30 
Ledger— 
NE Ss voc cc cb dbins 6 Fi Usetgutbisie daneds be hes 15— 40 
ND bic cied i ecsnateveesesedee Oben-var 10- 30 
CENT MONE sc Avdvic caates0seecdbe saedeseeeees 10- 30 
RO TN a 6 cso 6 SB Fe MEF es 6 TARVER A 14— 40 
Bond— 
Es cans ou eee ckssesacesakssecks 6s seers 15- 40 
i CD: ovcccgcccbeasccecetenhonseieseen esas 7- 30 
PE CE 6 avec cuties. ccehacssdhoeWhertannes 7T- 30 
EE EY hoe 04.06 00 0tpees on beats 06 esse eee wene 14— 40 
Book— 
ee ie On a LS Sh ee 6 bv Skeets che cous 5.25— 8.00 
NY: SOI no 55 0s 25. de USh¥E Ss DRED pepewce 5.00— 8.00 
PE CED nso4 sbdc ces necegeevasedoebexess 5.00-— 8.00 
FO” Bee Pree e er. yee ree eer ee 6.75-10.00 
rd, ie énsechdvahdes heb epuces cadsee 7.00-11.50 
Newsprint— 
Rolls, contract, per ton, delivered New York .. 57.00- 
Rolls, transient, per ton, delivered New York .. 57.00- 
Sheets, per ton, delivered New York .......... 62.00- 
Sideruns, per ton, delivered New York........ 42.00—46.00 
Cover stock— 
SE, MOON SUD 5 ccc vasccwesescesccencesep -10.25 
A Nn 3 6 cone as 6 vesgn debi neeses ene -10.15 
Tissue— 
Ph MD diveessowsvehceccrdeetederee 65- .70 
EE Wes sc bu ce rob eebesteanenees 60— .70 
i Sn Se. cashcctvcapeanstesecteas .60-— .70 
SE Ft Oh 2k cd corm 86 oS betes waitshstbckaas vb be ob es -T5-— .85 
Wrapping— 
Ao) nti gceavesvaduses epee ebaaue 4.25— 5.25 
ot Se re Peete Coe Sta eer teres oe 3.50— 4.00 
nt. Ns oi. 6024) ba cd cameedanquce bebe 3.50-— 4.00 
Boards— New York and Chicago 
EE ick ccadbakdgwsnsdhebnehngeqaet heen 30.00-35.00 
DE CAL cea seb on dbs incobodakbibesactekss 40.00—45.00 
IIE x00 nnd cals Warman Weihayhin wea ak been 26.00-30.00 
i (6. 666d 6 onnste beeen dudaue 42.50—45.00 
EE . <c. cns se tip cen sep cudenerateks 35.00—40.00 
NS WOO 15 vas cna i ohare wei Hse HET RIATOS 65.00-70.00 





Larger Parcels Admitted to Mails 


A decision of much interest to the mailing public was ren- 
dered recently by the Interstate Commerce Commission at 
the request of Postmaster General Walter F. Brown, who 
asked that the size:limit of parcel post be increased to one 
hundred (100) inches, length and girth combined, and the 
weight limit be increased to seventy (70) pounds for all 
zones. The request was granted, to be effective August 1, 1931. 

Director of Parcel Post, J. C. Harraman, in Chicago during 
the week, says that this decision will greatly expand the use- 
fulness of parcel post for it will admit many additional arti- 
cles to the mails which, heretofore, have been too large or 
too heavy to be carried by parcel post. He estimates that 
the increase in the weight limit will add $1,500,000 to the 















































Department’s revenues a year, while the increase in the size 
limit of parcels which may be carried by parcel post will add 
$3,500,000 to the revenues, making a total increase in the 
receipts of parcel post to $5,000,000. 





Grindle Takes Over Table Roller Pulverizer 


The Grindle Fuel Equipment Company, a subsidiary of the 
Whiting Corporation, Harvey, Ill., announced recently that 
it had taken over the manufacture and the sale of the Table 
Roller Pulverizer previously handled by the Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation. 

It should be clearly understood that while the excellent 
principle of the Bethlehem pulverizer has been retained, this 
pulverizer has been entirely re-designed and improved so 
that the Whiting Table Roller Pulverizer now put on the 
market actually can be considered the latest word in the art 
of pulverizing. 

Important changes have been made in the design of the 
bearings, the rollers, the lubrication (which is now entirely 
forced oil lubrication) the setting of the table on the main 
shaft, the seal protecting the driving gear against any dust, 
the air classifier, etc. One-piece tracks are replacing the 
segmental tracks used previously. Furthermore, it is possible 
now to run the pulverizer at very low capacity, or at maxi- 
mum capacity with equally good results; an important fea- 
ture for industrial plants with variable loads. 

The most outstanding advantage of this Pulverizer is 
claimed to be the extremely low power consumption, which 
is said to be about 50 per cent of the power consumption of 
any other pulverizer and also the very long life of the grind- 
ing elements. 

A very diversified list of materials can be pulverized to 
practically any fineness with the Whiting Table Roller Pul- 
verizer. 


eo 





Chain Belt to Give Prize for Missing Links 


In every plant, no matter how well mechanized, there are 
places where material piles up, unnecessary labor used, ma- 
chine operations interrupted, and better transportation 
needed. 

The Chain Belt Company, Milwaukee, Wis., feels this is 
the time to bring to light the missing links and is offering 
$500 in prizes to those who hunt them out. From August 1 
to September 21, this company will conduct a contest, giving 
prizes for the best descriptive article and rough sketch show- 
ing how Chain and Belt Conveying or other Chain Belt 
Company products, including construction machinery, can be 
applied to lower costs. The first prize will be $200; second, 
$100; third, $50, and 15 prizes of $10 each. 

No obligation is involved and articles will be judged on 
merit alone. A summary of the contest and copy of rules 
may be obtained from the Chain Belt Company. 


ss 
——_ 


Gair Company Interested in Canadian Concern 


With the election of E. Victor Donaldson, President and 
General Manager of the Robert Gair Company, to the Board 
of Directors of Maritime Paper Products, Ltd. of Halifax, 
Nova Scotia, it recently became known that the Gair Com- 
pany has extended its activities to Canada and holds a sub- 
stantial interest in the Halifax concern. 

Maritime Paper Products, Ltd. was organized recently for 
the manufacture and sale of corrugated paper boxes and 
containers. The Company has just completed and put into 
production at Halifax a plant with an area of 30,000 square 
feet completely equipped with modern box making machinery. 
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CHEMICAL, AND MECHANICAL PULP 


BLEACHED SULPHITE 


Kellner-Partington Paper Co. Ltd. 
Ptr Pada Ant onan Sweden 
Hallein and Villach, Austria 


UNBLEACHED SULPHITE 
Cellulosefabriks A.—G., Bratislava, Cecho-Slovakei 
Bergvik och Ala Nya Aktiebolag, Séderhamm, Sweden 


Svané Aktiebolag, Svané, Sweden 
Aktieselskabet Greaker Cellulosefabrik, Greaker Norway 
KRAFT PULP 
Nensjé Cellulosa A.—B., S viken, Sweden 
Bergvik och Ala Nya , Séderhamm, Sweden 
Munksunds Aktiebolag, Munksund, Sweden 
Kalix Traindustri Aktiebolag, Vanafjirden, Sweden 


Selling Agents J. ANDERSEN & CO., 21 East 40th Street, New York 


WAYAGAMACK KRAFT PULP 


CANADIAN KRAFT, LTD. 
THREE RIVERS, CANADA 














Sulphite Pulp—Paper and Board Seagull Bleached Soda Pulp 
J. & J. Rogers Co. Canadian Cellulose Co. 
Ausable Forks, N. Y. Cornwall, Ont., Canada 


Selling Agents THE PULP & PAPER TRADING CO. 
21 East 40th Street, New York City 

















1864 1931 


Te. QUALITY PULPS || ‘_-ctecoe Fels 


“HAFSLUND BEAR” 














Bleached Sulphite For EVERY GRADE of PULP & PAPER 
“FORSHAGA”’ We continue to maintain at the top the 
Bleached Sulphite quality of Excelsior Felts,as we havedone 











since we, as pioneers, made the first end- 
less paper machine felts manufactured 

















in America. 
“HURUM SPECIAL” cain 
as Extra Strong Kraft eamless felts for fast running. 
(eco) atin Style felts for finish. 
SPECIAL pecial felts to meet every condition. 
wes = as end us your felt problems. 
BAC Extra Strong Kraft KNox WooLEN CoMPANY 
CAMDEN, MAINE 
Fresh Monthly Shipments—No Closed Winter Season @ 


The Borregaard Company Sold by 


BULELEY, DUNTON & COMPANY, 


5-77 Duane Street, N. Y. 
200 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. afer poy va eth 
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| * EXPORTS + 

Exportations of paper and paper products from the United 
States scored a slight gain in point of value during May as 
contrasted to the preceding month, but were well below the 
shipments in the same month last year. Exports last May 
reached a total value of $2,194,329, compared with exports 
of a value of $2,044,606 in April this year, and $2,757,701 in 
June a year ago, according to official statistics compiled by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce. Exports during the 
first five months of 1931 aggregated in value $10,190,118, 
against $14,239,225 in the corresponding period of last year. 

Newsprint exports in May amounted to 1,096,963 pounds 
of a value of $35,902, compared with 1,316,582 pounds of a 
declared value of $48,327 in the similar month of 1930, with 
principal shipments in May this year to the Philippine Is- 
lands, Cuba and South America. Exports of uncoated book 
paper were 1,256,880 pounds of a value of $82,509 in May, 
against 2,930,535 pounds of a value of $197,626 a year ago 
in the similar month. Wrapping paper exports were valued 
at $140,427 in May, compared with $186,843 in May, 1930, 
while writing paper shipments declined from a value of $226,- 
397 in May last year to $125,247 in the same month of the 
current year. Sheathing and building paper exported in May 
last was valued at $36,628, against $54,730 a year ago, and 
tissue paper shipments reached a value of $39,600, contrasted 
with $84,912 in the same month of 1930. 

Exports of boxboard, strawboard and paperboard were 
valued at $191,451 in May, showing an increase over the 
shipments of a value of $188,092 in the same month last 
year, while other paperboard exports also scored a gain from 
$184,338 in May, 1930, to $280,928 in the same month this 
year. 








° IMPORTS ° 





Wood Pulp 


The market for imported wood pulp is at best quiet. Paper 
and board manufacturers are proceeding in an ultra-reserved 
manner in entering purchasing commitments, and demand is 
even narrower than ordinarily is seen in midsummer. Con- 
sumers seem resolved to refrain from buying other than 
actually needed tonnage, and while there is a fair movement 
against contracts and old orders, current business is at an 
exceedingly low ebb and it might be stated that a majority 
of the transactions now being recorded are conversions— 
that is, old orders changed around to better fit the present 
requirements of consumers. 

At the same time prices of foreign pulp are exhibiting 
considerable stability. Very little definite change has oc- 
curred in quotable levels of late. Prices appear well pegged 
on levels which importers and agents express the opinion 
represent the bottom of the drastic decline witnessed in wood 
pulp values during the depression period. In fact, the com- 
mon belief within the trade is that market rates are now 
resting at bottom, and while it is generally acknowledged 
there is nothing immediately in view to justify the belief that 
an advance is likely, nevertheless it is felt that. no further 
recession will be registered. This feeling of confidence in 
the trade is a factor helping to no small degree in sustaining 
ruling prices, while the general unwillingness of producers 
to sell at cheaper figures also is aiding the price structure 
of the market. 





y | i 
=r aH 
vats & 


While it is difficult in a market such as exists at present to 
ascertain accurately just what the supply condition is, it 
seems reasonable to believe that the situation from a supply 
standpoint is slowly though gradually growing firmer. Cer- 
tain it is that European producers are materially curtailing 
their ouput of pulp, and are considering a further reduction 
in production; then too the Norwegian production is definitely 
out of the market owing to the strike of pulp mills employees 
in Norway, and moreover there are signs that paper mills 
in the United States are carrying substantially smaller stocks 
of pulp than usually is the case. Of course, this situation as 
regards supply has little or no effect while demand for pulp 
is so restricted, but should paper and board mills become 
busier and find it necessary to secure larger amounts of raw 
material, the probabilities are prices would stiffen perceptible 
and possibly would stage quite a rise. 

Imported bleached sulphite is quoted on a wide range of 
from about 2.60 cents upwards per pound ex dock New York 
and other American Atlantic ports, some brands being priced 
up to 4 and 4.25 cents, according to quality. Strong un- 
bleached sulphite is-2 cents a pound on the dock; some extra 
grades of prime are quoted higher, though it is admitted to 
be hard to induce buyers to pay more than 2 cents, and easy 
bleaching sulphite of prime quality is about 2.25 cents. Prices 
of prime Swedish kraft are pegged at 1.50 cents a pound ex 
dock Atlantic seaboard. Foreign groundwood is quoted at 
$26 to $27 a net ton for moist or dry, ex dock New York and 
other Atlantic ports. 

Imports of pulp into the United States in May amounted 
to 70,328 long tons of chemical grades, valued at $3,393,152, 
compared with 69,213 tons of a value of $3,552,457 in the 
preceding month, and 89,723 tons of a value of $5,107,038 in 
the similar month last year, according to official U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce figures. The May imports brought 
the total for the first five months of this year up to 463,217 
long tons, against 576,253 tons in the corresponding period 
a year ago. Groundwood imports in May were 11,474 long 
tons, valued at $303,770, contrasted with 20,657 tons of a 
value of $493,788 in April this year and 15,526 tons of a 
value of $430,192 in May last year. Imports during the first 
five months of the current year reached 72,044 tons, against 
118,403 tons in the same period of last year. 

Current market quotations ex dock New York, and receipts 
at the port of New York during July, 1931, these data being 
taken from manifests of vessels reaching that port last 
month, follow: 


Bleached sulphite, No. 1 ......cccccccccccceces 2.60— 4.25 
Unbleached sulphite, strong No. 1 ............. 2.00— 2.25 
Unbleached sulphite, No. 2 ...... sendenekadaeo 1.90— 2.10 
Easy bleaching sulphite .......... hkoes's erecune 2.15— 2.30 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, genuine ........ ccooee 2.50— 2.75 
Mitscherlich, unbleached, ordinary ............ 2.10- 2.25 
Kraft, standard Swedish ...........ssseeeeees 1.50— 1.65 
Groundwood, per ton (dry) ......scccseececees 26.00-27.00 


Stora Kopparberg Corp., 1,525 bis. from Skutskar; J. Andersen & 
Co., 1,000 bis. from sterdasm: Bulkley, Dnt & oe hg bis. from 
Hamburg and 280 Rotterdam; from 


Gothenb 1,855 Sod i ttemore, 360 
bis. m. eres Fargons 60 Sundsvall; G ty 
Trust Co., 31 is, Gothenburg; R dless, 3,200 





2,200 bis. fro : $ M. srgeant "454 bis. from n 
and 108 Oslo; Brown Bros. & Co., 6 from Hamburg and 3, 
Sundsvall; Johan Wales & . 126 bis. from Suné : 
ne ay bis. from mn; Pagel, Horton & Co., 
3,500 bis. fro 3 H. Faunce, 120 reels f Glasgow; Order, 
10,000 bis. from Norsundet, 540 Tolkis, 117 Gothenb 176 Kemi, 
1,745 Rauma and ernosand. Pulpwood—G. S. Kerr & Co., 


2,400 cords from Richibucto, N. B. 
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A NEW RECHIPPER—TYPE ‘‘A”’ 


Featuring: Low Price—Low Power—Low Maintenance— 
Chip Size Control—Roller Bearings. Spout opening 
10%4”x11”. Capacity 1 to 2 tons per hour. 


Other Chippers and Shredders with spout openings up to 
54” wide. 


MITTS AND MERRILL 
1013 Tilden St. SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 
Builders of Machinery since 1854 

















CHROME NICKEL STEEL 
DRAINER BOTTOMS 








Blow Pit with Chrome Nickel Steel Bottom 


Use the new ty of acid resisting non-corrosive metal 
bottoms in your Blow Pits to obtain lasting endurance, 
uniform drainage at all times and no loss of stock. 

Write us for full information on any Paper Industry 
tank requirement. 


KALAMAZOO TANK AND SILO CO. 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 








August, 1931 
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Paper Stock 

Importations of paper base stocks into the United States 
continue on a subnormally low level. Receipts of papermak- OWE! S 
ing rags during May, according to official statistics issued by 
the U. S. Department of Commerce, amounted to only 10,610,- 
984 pounds, valued at $143,133, making a total for five months This machine, newly developed, pro- 
this year of 53,218,326 pounds, compared with 165,788,090 duces 2Y, times the number of towels 
pounds in the similar period of 1930. Imports of all other hine now being 
paper stock excepting wood pulp in the first five months of produ on any m 
the current year totaled 48,549,286 pounds, against 109,147,- sold on the market. 
150 pounds a year ago in the same time. ee 

Imports during the month of July also were light, judging Slit, cut, interf olded. 
from arrivals through the port of New York. Receipts of 2, times faster! 
papermaking materials at that port last month, these data 25 cases per hour— 
being taken from manifests of vessels reaching New York . 
during the month and therefore unofficial, were as follows: on Full Rotary Towel om gt 
cote OF sar LUST GP acts °Wiuls Beck & Soehiss cb ,. Write far Guanes Se 
United Fruit Co., 26 bls.; Bull Insular Lines, 9 bis.; S. Birkenstein chine on the market. 


& Sons, 89 coils; International Purchasing Co., 160 coils; Amtorg 


Trading Co., 86 coils; Order, 41 coils. 
Old Bagging—Darmstadt, Scott & Courtney, 184 blis.; Chase Na- PAPER CONVERTING MACHINE co. 
we x Bank, 200 bis.; Bank of New York & Trust Co., 271 bis.; GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


F. Downing & Co., 16 bis.; Irving Trust Co., 145 blis.; Castle & 
Geert 216 bis.; Kidder Peabody a. a Corp., 75 bis. ; Mari- 
time Inspecting and Forwardin - 17 bis; Banca Commerciale 
Italiana Trust Co., 425 bis.; ictor "Galaup, Inc., 134 bis.; E. 
eo Co., 112 bis.; Order, 152 bis 

~~ # Birkenstein & Sons, 128 bis.; Castle & Overton, 239 
bls. ; Lichtenstein, 179 bis.; $ Nelson, 7 bis.; Victor Galaup, 
Inc., 101 bis.; Arkus, Inc., 66 bis.; J. Cohen & Son, 28 bis.; J. Reiss 
& Co., 13 bls.; E. J. Keller Co., 254 bis.; Banca Commerciale Italiana 
Trust Co., 47 bls.; Marine Midland Trust Co., 34 bis.; T. D. Down- 
ing & Co., 409 bis.; R. F. Downing & Co., 53 bils.; Amtorg Trading 
Co., 1,518 bls.; Baring Bros. & Co., 100 bls.; Maritime Inspecting & 
Forwarding Co., 50 bis.; American Express Co., 33 bls.; Order, 

Miscellaneous Paper Stock—Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
oo, : ad bis.; A. C. Fetterolf, 147 bls.; S. Birkenstein & Sons, 276 
bls. ; Cohen & Son, 96 bls.; Bank of New York & Trust Co., 258 
bis.: tacee Bros., 13 bis.; Victor Galaup, Inc., 94 bls.; Darmstadt, 
Scott & Courtney, 123 bis.; Chase National Bank, 109 bis.; : Amer- 
ican Merchant Lines, 39 bis.; Whaling Waste Products Co., 104 
bis.; Order, 52 bis. 














Paper 


Imports of paper into the United States in May, 1931, 
reached a total value of $12,195,662, of which the great bulk 


or $10,437,211 worth was standard newsprint, comparing 
with total importations valued at $11,011,597 in the preceding NATRONA POROUS ALUM 


month, and $13,545,175 in the similar month last year, accord- 











ing to official figures compiled by the U. S. Department of Liquid Chlorine 

Commerce. Imports during the first five months of 1931 . a a 
aggregated in value $54,730,786, against $62,059,431 in the Single Unit Tank Cars ; Multi-Unit Tank Cars 
corresponding period a year ago. 150-Lb. Cylinders ‘!-Tom Containers) 


Paper imports last month continued comparatively light, 
taking the receipts at the port of New York as a criterion. 
Arrivals of all kinds of paper through that port during July, 
these data being taken from manifests of arriving steamers 
and therefore unofficial, were as follows: 

Printing—Perkins-Goodwin Co., 760 reels from Hamburg and 420 


Commercial Sulphate of Alumina 
Standard Bleaching Powder 





reels Bremen; Martin & Bechtold, 15 cs. from Hamburg; Stora P ] 4 Sal Mf C 
Kopparberg Corp., 150 reels from Gothenburg; Lunham & Reeve, ennsy: vania t g. ompany 
= e Bel’, ae — oe gy -_—s 54 rolls Gothenburg; 

: e rolls from Liverpoo: . S.; Jay Madden Corp., * . 
103 reels from Hamburg; Marine Midland Trust Co., 35 rolls from Philadelphia, Pa. 











Hamburg; Parsons & Whittemore, 180 reels from Hamburg; Keuffel 
& Esser Co., 53 rolls from Hamburg and 13 cs. Rotterdam; Steiner 
Paper Corp., 54 cs. from Rotterdam; Walker Goulard Plehn Co., 
10 bls. from Rotterdam; Bank of Montreal, 9,914 rolls from Corney 
Brook, N. F.; Baldwin Paper Co., 281 reels from Hamburg; C. 
Steiner, 5 cs. A Satweey: Johaneson, Wales & Sparre, 13 cs. 
from Naples; gg gh Co., 21 es. from Rotterdam; Interna- 
tional Teadiag” Co., from An ntwerp; Order, 2,469 reels and 35 e 
es. from Bremen, i, ons reels and 61 bis. from Hamburg and 3,367 
bis. from Kotka. WORKS—WESTFIELD, MASS. 
ng Lp fg Industrial Corp., 8 cs. from yey Robert 
Wilson ls. from Glasgow; Gevaert Co. of America, 
23 cs. een 2 hatwerb: F. L. Kraemer & Co., 309 bis. from Gothen- MANUFACTURERS OF 
burg; Borregaard Co., 446 reels and 42 bis. from Gothenburg; F. C. 


Strype, 4 cs. from Antwerp; Atlantic Forwarding Co., 18 cs. from GELA’ I IN and GLUE 
urg. 


Cigarette—P. J. Schweitzer, Inc., 36 cs. from Marseilles; G. A. 
Henshaw & Son, 26 cs. from Havre and 52 cs. Southampton; Stand- M Al | JE STOCK 
ard Products Corp., 212 cs. from Havre and 8 cs. Southampton; ANI SIZING GL 
DeMauduit Paper Corp., 1,130 cs. from St. Nazaire and 156 cs. 














Havre; American Tobacco €o., 700. cs. from Bordeaux; Cham e 
Paper Corp., 866 cs. from Havre; Henschel, Naeve & Co., 22 cs. LARGEST SPECIALISTS IN AMERICA ON 
from Hamburg; Order, 2 es. from Hamburg. FINE WRITING PAPER SIZING 


Writin uibont Freres & Co., 12 cs. from Southampton; Freed- 
men 4 antey. 5 = Sa Havre; Pe ee — Pern am! he > 
cs. from Havre; Kuyper Bros 0., cs. m ‘werp; 
Steiner, 22 bls. from Rotterdam; American-Hawaiian Steamship Atlantic Avenue 
ey hE E. F. RUSS COMP. poston U.S A. 
Filter—H. Reeve Angel & Co., 53 cs. from London and 34 bis. 
Southampton; A. Giese & Son, 5 cs. from Hamburg; E. Fougera & 
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CLEANER WOOD at LOWER COST 


with the MURRAY Gast batere 
DOUBLE KNOT SAW 


ing. Note lack 

WO men and a Murray Double Knot 
Saw can clean knots out of round or split 
wood quicker and better than a crew of men 
with hatchets. Working equally well on round 
or split hemlock, spruce or other woods, the 
Murray Double Knot Saw cuts any shape knot 
out cleanly without wasting wood. 




















Easy operation and maximum safety are 
features of the Murray Double Knot Saw. 
Substantially built, and stands the hardest 
use. Saws accessible for quick removal. 


Ask us for a list of satisfied users, further 
information and prices. 


D. J. MURRAY MFG. CO. 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 

















A combination of the RYTHER CHIP SCREEN and THE WOOD IDEAL CHIP 

BREAKER, inserted under the Chipper Hood insures an ideal combination for 

large capacity and perfectly separated chips, thoroughly dusted and in perfect 

Steen Soe CETG ee Me Ailp syreame. Send for bulletins 528 and 126 for 
description. 


CANADIAN INGERSOLL-RAND CO., 10 Phillip’s Square, Montreal, P. Q. 
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Co., 62 cs. from Southampton; G. Leuders & sy 3 cs. from Havre; 
Cc. Bleicher & Scholl, 14 cs. from Hamburg; J . Manheimer, 200 bis. 
from Southampton. 

Tissue—W. J. Byrnes & Co., 3 cs. from Southampton; Parsons & 
Whittemore, 10 cs. from Liverpool; Order, 11 cs. from Hamburg. 

Drawing—Keuffel & Esser Co., 111 cs. and 19 rolls from Hamburg; 
H. Reeve Angel & Co., 9 cs. from London; Devoe & Raynolds Co., 
2 cs. from London. 

Photo—Globe Shipping Co., 142 cs. from Bremen; Gevaert Co. of 
America, 351 cs. from Antwerp; J. J. Gavin & Co., 10 cs. from 
Southampton. 

Hanging—F. J. Emmerich & Co., 3 pkgs. from Liverpool and 6 

yi | . G. Prager Co., 34 bis. from Antwerp; Guaranty 
Trust Co., 23 cs. from Hamburg; Bank of Montreal, 16 cs. from 
Yokohama; Irving Trust Co., 8 cs..from Hamburg; F. A. Binder, 
11 bis. from Hamburg; J. E. "Bernard & Co., 8 cs. from Live a: 
Bendix Paper Co., 14 cs. from Hamburg; R. F. Downing & 4 
es. from Southampton; R. F. Boxer, 7 bis. from Corinto; Order, 
2 bis. from Liverpool and 7 bls. London. 

Board—H. Fuchs & Son, 263 bis. from Gothenburg and 54 bis. 
eres Lagerloef Trading Co., 337 bis. from Kotka; Houbigant, 
Inc., 5 cs. from Havre; American Express Co., 58 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Order, 14 bis. from Hamburg. 

Miscellaneous—Hensel, Bruckman & Lorbacher, 8 cs. from 
Bremen and 160 cs. Hamburg; F. C. Gerlach, 7 cs. from Bremen; 
D. F. Yo , 4. cs, from London and 2 cs. Havre; L. A. Consmiller, 
5 cs. from Bremen; J. Romer, 8 cs. from Kobe; W. A. Foster, 3 cs. 
from Southampton and 8 cs. London; Keller-Dorian Paper Co., 12 
cs. from Havre and 4 cs. Marseilles; W. Bersch, 7 cs. from Rotter- 
dam and 11 cs. Hamburg; B. F. Drakenfeld & Co., 60 cs. from 
Liverpool; Bank of America, 11 cs. from Hamburg; Rohner, Gehrig 
& Co., 2 bls. from Hamburg; Whiting-Patterson Co., 3 bis. from 
Southampton; H. W. Robinson, 7 cs. from Havre; G. A. Vedovi & 
oe 15 cs. from Naples; H. Fuchs & Son, 2 cs. from Rotterdam; 

“HL Powell & Co., 2 cs. from Havre; C. H. Forsman, 7 cs. from 
favre: Soltmann, Inc., 6 cs. from Antwerp; T. N. Fairbanks, 10 
es. from Yokohama; Armour & Co., 67 reels from Hamburg; J. 
Beckhardt & Co., 3 cs. from Bremen; F. Murray Hill, Inc., 7 cs. 
from Bremen; C. Bruening, 153 reels from Rotterdam; Gerhard & 
Hey, 7 Ag = from Havre; Hermann Import Co., 12 cs. from Ham- 
burg; Bienfang, 17 cs. from Bremen; P. H. Petry & Co., 10 cs. 
from | 2. Colgate Palmolive Peet Co., 6 cs. from Havre; 8. 
Gilbert, 5 cs. from Bremen; Japan Paper Co., 7 cs. from Trieste, 
2 cs. Antwerp, 3 cs. London, 63 cs. Kobe and 3 cs. Havre; Inter- 
national Forwarding Co., 22 cs. from Antwerp; National Freight 
Forwarding Co 8 An from Bremen; American Express Co., 4 cs. 


from Havre; F. L. Kraemer & Co., 2 cs. — Southampton; 
ig tH ng Co., “ bls. from Hamburg; R. F. Downing & Co., 
ls. urg; Bush Service Corp., 20 cs. from Hamburg, 


; = fF and 2 cs. Bremen; Globe Shipping Co., 198 cs. from 
Bremen, 2 cs. Havre and 18 cs. Hamburg. 


—_ 


Peter Gibson Thomson 


The passing of Peter Gibson Thomson, president and 
founder of The Champion Coated Paper Company, Hamilton, 
Ohio, and The Champion Fibre Company, Canton, N. C., 
brought to an end one of the most successful industrial careers 
known to the paper industry. 

Mr. Thomson was born in Cincinnati, Ohio, December 16, 
1851, where he received his early education. As a young man, 
he became identified with a company of book publishers in 
Cincinnati. He always had a liking for the best of literature, 
and it was his reverence for books and the inspiration gath- 
ered from his work which led him to make a study of their 
binding, printing and quality of the paper used in their pro- 
duction. At that time, paper of the quality produced today 
was unknown. It was about this time that coated paper was 
first put on the market. 

In 1870, Mr. Thomson engaged in publishing for himself and 
developed a very satisfactory business. From his experience 
buying paper as a publisher grew an unusual interest in the 
producing of better paper. About that time a small branch of 
the Champion International Company was located in Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, and engaged in the production of coated paper. His 
keen foresight convinced him of the future which awaited a 
successful manufacturer of paper. He gave up his business 
in Cincinnati and became associated with the Champion In- 
ternational Company as its western manager which position 
he held until 1893, when his strong inclination to be in busi- 
ness for himself led him to organize the Champion Coated 
Paper Company. Though several times facing disaster from 
fire and flood, his indomitable will and business judgment won 
the day, and the magnificent plants of the Champion Coated 
Paper Company at Hamilton, and the Champion Fibre Com- 
pany, Canton, N. C., which he organized in 1907 stand as 
monuments to his noble and unselfish leadership. 

Mr. Thomson’s passing comes as a great loss to his home 
city, Hamilton. He was a student of history and literature 
and devoted to art and music. He was a patron of all note- 
worthy civic enterprises, and was beloved for his modest 
philanthropy. Mr. Thomson is survived by his widow, two 
daughters and three sons. 








How 
Do YOU Measure 


Felting Economy? 





The Orr Felt & Blanket Co., 
Piqua, Ohio 
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THE DRAPER FELT 


Unexcelled for strength, openness, resiliency, and 
general running qualities. Made to meet the most 
exacting conditions on all types of machines and all 
kinds of papers. Only one grade and that the highest. 













Made by 


DRAPER BROTHERS COMPANY 


CANTON, MASS. 


Woolen Manufacturers Since 1856 









REPRESENTATIVES 
L. H. BREYFOGLE, Kalamazoo, Mich. INTERNATIONAL TRADING CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PACIFIC SALES COMPANY, Security Bldg. Portland, Ore. 










FITCHBURG DUCK MILLS 


ESTABLISHED 1844 


414 Duck Mill Road, FITCHBURG, MASS. 


Manufacturers of 
TRIUNE and MULTIPLE PLY 


CANVAS DRYER FELTS 


OUR NEW 300-INCH LOOM 
WHICH IS MAKING A orven | 
FELT 288 INCHES IN WIDTH 


Fine Faced “English Woven” Felts for Fine Papers in 
Three, Four, Five and Six Ply 
60 inches to 288 Inches in Width. 
ABSOLUTELY NO FELT MARKS IN PAPER 
TRIUNE Three Ply Felts for extra long service and large production 
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Foreign Trade Opportunities 


The following foreign trade opportunities are issued by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of the United 
States Department of Commerce. Those interested are re- 
quested to communicate with the Bureau at its offices in 
Washington or New York or its branch offices in other cities, 
in every case mentioning the number of the inquiries re- 
ferred to. 

No. 52285—Bags, kraft; cheap paper napkins, and other 
paper products and specialties. Toronto, Canada. Agency 
desired. 

No. 52298—Paper bags. Cali, Colombia. Agency desired. 

No. 52346—Bond, newsprint, and transparent wrapping 
paper. Santo Domingo, Dominician Republic. Purchase and 
agency desired. 

No. 52283—Boxes, cardboard, fiber, corrugated, for strong 
packing of fragile goods. Nantes, France. Agency desired. 

No. 52282—Fiber in sheets, for trunk manufacture. Bel- 
grade, Yogoslavia. Agency desired. 

No. 52284—Printing paper for books and magazines. Milan, 
Italy. Agency desired. 

No. 52235—Wrapping paper, kraft and tissue. Trieste, 
Italy. Agency desired. 

No. 52467—Paper bags, for all trades. Bridgetown, Bar- 
bados. Agency desired. 

No. 52481—Cards, blank, in colors, for railway tickets. 
Cairo, Egypt. Purchase desired. 

No. 52432—Vulcanized fiber, in sheets, tubes and rods. 
Dresden, Germany. Purchase desired. 

No. 52465—Kraft and other wrapping paper. Ahmedabad, 
India. Agency and purchase desired. 

No. 524833—Magazine remainders and overissues. Mel- 
bourne, Australia. Purchase desired. 

No. 52467—Paper of all kinds. Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Agency desired. 

No. 52512—Condenser tissue, and press paper. Melbourne, 
Australia. Purchase desired. 

No. 52589—Vegetable parchment paper, genuine? Bombay, 
India. Purchase desired. 

No. 52717—Paper for perforating machines, and paste- 
board for cap visors. Havana, Cuba. Agency desired. 

No. 52661—Wall tiles, of groundwood or similar material. 
Hamburg, Germany. Sole agency desired. 

No. 52768—Paper boxes for safety matches. Quebec, 
Canada. Purchase desired. 

No. 52849—Newspapers, overissued (not old). Batavia, 
Java. Purchase desired. 

No. 52829—Paper bag making machinery. Madrid, Spain. 
Agency desired. 

No. 52767—Wrapping, writing, bank and other paper, and 
paper products. Wellington, New Zealand. Agency desired. 








> 


J. S. Tritle, vice-president and general manager, of the 
‘Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Co., East Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in announcing the appointment of T. J. Pace, 
assistant to vice-president, in charge of general market 
planning, and research analysis; M. B. Lambert, sales man- 
ager in charge of transportation department; O: F. Stroman, 
sales manager in charge of industrial department; and R. A. 
Neal, sales manager in charge of central station department; 
stated that changed economic conditions required constructive 
re-alignment of all departments, so that the company could 
more effectively serve its thousands of customers and at the 
same time carry on more progressive development for the 
needs of all industries. 


Lockport Felt Makes Flying Delivery 


The Lockport Felt Co., Newfane, N. Y., has on a number of 
occasions demonstrated to the pulp and paper industry the 
value of service. This has been accomplished by the use of 
air transportation for the delivery of merchandise. 

Wm. H. Lee, treasurer of the company, recently made a 
record trip, in six hours flying 500 miles, making delivery 
of a 270-pound shipment of papermaking felt on an emer- 
gency order, and also an hour’s business call in each of two 
cities before returning home. 
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A name that has won a world-wide reputation 
through 75 years devoted to poper-making progress 
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Different Types of Shell Fillings 


Standard Plain, Duplex and Triplex Jordan Bars 





Bandless Plug Bar—Pin Type 





Long and Short Jordan Pin Type Bars 


JONES FILLINGS 


EATER, Washer and Jordan Fillings a 
specialty. Jordan fillings can be furn- 
ished of either open hearth steel, heat treated 
steel, nickel steel, stainless steel or iron, 
bronze or monel metal. Beater fillings can 
be supplied in any of the above materials 
and also of imported Basalt Lava. Standard 
fillings for our Jordans come in the follow- 
ing types: Plain, Duplex, Special Duplex, 
Triplex and Sextuple. Shell fillings can be 
had in Plain, Duplex or Special News Fill- 
ings and in either loose or 
Grey-Lock Assembled types. 


Descriptive Bulletin Mailed 
upon request. 








E.D. JONES & SONS COMPANY 
PITTSFIELD - MASSACHUSETTS 
BUILDERS OF HIGH GRADE MACHINERY FOR PAPER MILLS 
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= FINISH |) A TRIAL FELT FOR YOUR | i . 


pire , MACHINES WILL PROVE 


iil won "LONG THESE FACTS. _ a 
| A | HH 
"ag ATH WATERBURY FELT CO., Sxaneareces Faus,NY. 











38 CHAUNCY Y Pa 





oe Selling Agents 


Brandon = UMPH” 3-Ply Dryer Felts 


Up to 245” in Width 
CAREFUL, INTELLIGENT. QUICK SERVICE 
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RO LLS Li KE A BALL The TRIMBEY “SENIOR” 
— 57 SCREENS — 


Perfectly balanced, all wheels equipped with ° 
tool steel roller bearings, the Marion Dolly 
rolls like @ ball under the heaviest load. 
Manufactured and Shipped in the 
M A we } Oo N 9 Months from July, 1930, to April, 1931 





Dolly Truck pas AGAIN WE REPEAT: 

is of special valve in the paper industry. uilt to We Will— 

SSaUEE Lemietenaicerend, Goan, | OVO Install on Trial, in ANY Mill, on ANY 

models—some for rolls, some for cases. For er Kind of Pulp, for Comparative Tests 

instance, No. 6 is a light flat top model, | POP s ; 

weighs 37 Ibs., is 4 in. high, carries aton | & 4 oy y Against ANY Centrifugal Screen. 
case without a whimper. 

TNO MARION MALLBADLE IRON WORKS And—Cheerfully Abide by the Results. 


924 Miller Avenue Marion, Indiana 


TRIMBEY MACHINE WORKS 


GLENS FALLS, N. Y. 


Send for circular describ- Also “Made in Canada” 


ing — WEIGHT REGULATORS CONSISTENCY REGULATORS 
METERING SYSTEMS 
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Charge Dumping of Newsprint Paper 


That the government authorities are investigating the im- 
portations of European newsprint to determine whether or 
not the Anti-Dumping Act is being violated is announced in 
a circular letter to its subscribers by the Import Committee 
of the American Paper Industry which reads as follows: 

“For the past three years the condition of United States 
mills making standard newsprint has been rapidly growing 
more serious, not only because of the diversion of produc- 
tion to Canadian mills located more closely than many United 
States mills to the sources of the basic raw material, but 
particularly because of the increasing importations of this 
paper from Europe at steadily decreasing prices. 

“Whether there has been dumping of European newsprint, 
under conditions which require the application of the Anti- 
Dumping act, has been before government authorities for the 
past three years. At last the condition became so serious 
that justice to a great American industry, deprived of other 
tariff protection by being in competition with foreign mills 
producing merchandise on the free list, demanded at least 
a thorough investigation. The government officials found 
what seemed to them to be prima facie evidence that foreign 
paper was being sold here at prices involving dumping, and 
called upon the Import Committee to provide evidence, if 
any, as to injury done the American industry by such prac- 
tices. 

“The Import Committee following its policy of providing 
the government officials with facts as to foreign competition, 


' has secured and filed specific evidence of injury by imports 


from one foreign country.” 


Textbooks Still Selling 


The Textbook Committee of the Paper Industry reports 
continued sales of the five volumes on the “Manufacture of 
Pulp and Paper,” notwithstanding hard times in general and 
severe depression in some branches of the paper industry. 
Sales during the first half of 1931 ran from 64 copies of 
Volume I to 122 copies of Volume V, with a total of all five 
volumes of 463. 

Those who have not been closely following the educational 
work in the paper industry in the United States and Canada 
will be surprised, R. S. Kellogg says, to learn of the extent 
of distribution of the textbooks during the past ten years. 
It was in February, 1921, that the first copy of Vol. I came 
from the press, the series being completed in January, 1925, 
with the publication of Vol V. Work upon revision, in con- 
sequence of progress and improvement in the industry, be- 
came necessary and a revised Vol. III was published in March, 
1927, a new Vol. IV in September, 1928, and a revised Vol. V 
in March, 1929. 

The total sales of all volumes will, according to Mr. Kel- 
logg, pass 23,000 copies before the end of the current year. 

The undertaking, which was generously financed by the 
pulp and paper manufacturers of North America at its in- 
ception has now long been on a self-sustaining basis through 
royalties from sales, so that the textbook committee is able, 
whenever necessary, to carry the expense of further revisions 
and republications in order to maintain a thoroughly up-to- 
date standard. 





Canadian Paper Shipments—Correction 


R. S. Kellogg, secretary of the News Print Service Bureau, 
342 Madison avenue, New York, has called the attention of 
members and others who receive the Bureau Bulletin to a 
typographical error on the second line of the Canadian Ship- 
ments statement on page 1 of the July Bulletin, where ship- 
ments for the first six months of 1931 of Canadian mills are 
put at 1,333,805 tons, instead of 1,133,805 tons, which is the 
correct figure. 





>< 


On August 1, the general offices of Hollingsworth & Vose 
Company were moved from Boston to East Walpole, Mass. 
Pe ang office will be maintained at 333 Washington street, 

ton. 











CAST — IRON 


PULLEYS 


Specially Designed 
for your job 


Cast-iron pulleys by T. B. 
Wood’s are made specially for 
the job, each a special design 
particularly adapted to the 
work in hand. 


YOUR requirements will be 
better met with such pulley 
equipment, and it will cost 
you no more than stock 
pulleys far less suitable to the 
conditions in your plant. 
Wood’s Cast Iron Pulleys are 
machine molded, turned true, 
bored true, run true and stay 
true. 


T. B.WOOD’S SONS COMPANY 


Chambersburg, Penna. 
Cambridge, Mass.—Greenville, S. C. 


Write for 
Descriptive 
Catalog 
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Standardize Your Product 


AUTOMATICALLY 


Do not wait until the customer com- 
plains about the weight and caliper of 
the sheet. Anticipate his requirements by 
installing the THYLE CONSISTENCY 
CONTROL UNIT to guarantee uniform 
consistency to the Jordans and Machines. 


The THYLE CONSISTENCY CON- 
TROL UNIT automatically maintains 
continuous control of stock consistency 
with a maximum tolerance of .18 of 1%,. 





( O/ECHARGE TO 




















It is installed by your own engineers; 
no structural changes required; only a 
tee or cross in addition to the unit itself 
and a few hours suffice to complete the 
instailation. 


Thyle Machinery Company 
“Specializing in Pulp Control” 
514 Bryant St. San Francisco, Cal. 


Exclusive Agents for the Empire of Japan 
American Trading Co., Ltd. 











pletely circulating with oil filters and sight 
LOBDELL CAR WHEEL COMPANY feed—Ring oiling closed end boxes—or a 


Established 1836 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


LOBDELL 


CHILLED IRON ROLLS 


and 


MACHINE CALENDER STACKS 


Specified on your new machine or for the 
new rolls for your old stacks insures rolls 
of maximum hardness and perfect finish. 


Calender stacks are equipped with either 
Electric Motor, Hydraulic, or Ratchet Lift, 
all operated from the floor. 


Improved Oiling Systems either com- 


combination of both. 











